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VoLuME XLIX 


THE MARCH 


N HIS messages and in his Chicago 
speeches, President Coolidge lays 
chief emphasis on domestic issues. 
Yet it is already apparent that the 
most important work of the next four 

years will be concerned with foreign 
policy. The rapidly improving state of 
the farmer will inevitably simplify the 
agricultural problem, and the rebuke ad- 
ministered in the election, even by the 
agricultural states themselves, to the dis- 
cordant elements in both political parties, 
will give Congress more time to concern 
itself with the pressing questions pre- 
sented by our foreign relations. Reduced 
taxation, its distribution in ways most 
likely to loose the purse-strings of the 
rich, economy in expenditures, reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal departments—these 
are probably the most important of the 
domestic issues before Congress. 

Many questions are looming in foreign 
relations, however, which cannot be much 
longer postponed. In a measure Presi- 
dent Coolidge has officially recognized 
this. One of his most noteworthy declar- 
ations is found in his recent Chicago 
speech. “I am profoundly impressed 
with the fact,” he said, “that the struc- 
ture of modern society is essentially a 
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unity, destined to stand or fall as such.” 
Again, “We cannot hope indefinitely to 
maintain our country as a specially fav- 
ored community, an isle of contentment, 
lifted above the general level of the aver- 
age of the standards of humanity.” 

These statements might well be taken 
as the “keynote” of his new administra- 
tion. Asa formal Presidential announce- 
ment of a more intimate participation in 
the affairs of Europe, as a sign that the 
much discussed but long deferred “con- 
tinuous foreign policy” is at last to be 
instituted, these sentences are not to be 
taken too seriously. They sound a help- 
ful note, however, and, used by a Presi- 
dent so careful of weighing his words as 
Mr. Coolidge, are full of meaning. 

For these reasons the resignation of 
Mr. Hughes is deplorable. Viewed from 
the standpoint of accomplishment, his ad- 
ministration must be regarded as one of 
the most successful since the Civil War. 
That Mr. Hughes, despite his person- 
ally expressed desire for American mem- 
bership in the League, had not accom- 
plished this miracle, is a patent fact, yet in 
four years he had succeeded in establish- 
ing a foreign policy. His problem, which 
he handled witha skill that is widely recog- 
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nized in Europe if it is not entirely obvious 
to his critics in this country, was to make 
the United States a leading influence in 
the reéstablishment of Europe, work- 
ing outside the machinery provided by 
Geneva. 

Like a wise statesman, Mr. Hughes has 
not spent his time chasing illusions, but 
has contented himself with the attainable. 
That is, he has not exhausted his energies 
in an attempt—which would have been 
entirely useless—to enroll the United 
States in the League, but he has concen- 
trated his energies on obtaining results 
with such agencies as have been placed 
at his disposal. The nation, by two un- 
precedented majorities, has voted against 
League membership; under the circum- 
stances, there was nothing to do but to 
accept this as final, and to exert the in- 
fluence of the country as beneficently as 
possible by other means. And the ac- 
complishments, under these limitations, 
will affect the history of the world for 
centuries to come. 


A New Principle in International 
Relationships 


HE greatest calamity of the forty 

years’ history of Europe preceding 

the European War was the race 
for armament; it was the thing, indeed, 
that made the war itself inevitable. The 
statesmen who had sought the solution 
of that problem had ignominiously failed. 
Yet in this great work Mr. Hughes 
achieved a vast measure of success. It is 
easy to criticize the results of the Wash- 
ington Conference—such criticism, in- 
deed, is widespread; yet, leaving aside all 
points of detail, this conference estab- 
lished one precedent new in international 
relationships, the effect of which can 
hardly be exaggerated. This is that the 
armament of an individual nation is not 
its own exclusive affair, but is a matter 
in which its neighbors, and possible an- 
tagonists, have a right to be consulted. 
This conception is so new and revolution- 
ary that it is perhaps not yet properly 
estimated as the greatest achievement of 
the conference. 


So far as navies are concerned, each 
nation is permitted to have just so many 
ships, and no more, as an association of 
naval powers assigns it. That the Wash- 
ington Conference fixed this principle 
only in the matter of capital, or first line 
ships, does not affect the principle in- 
volved: that it will be extended to ships 
of all types is inevitable, and, indeed, 
demands for the limitation of subsidiary 
vessels are already in the air and will 
soon become realities. It is not unlikely 
that the same principle may be extended 
to land armaments, though it is clear that 
this question involves much greater com- 
plexities than that of sea warfare. 


The Triumph of the Dawes Plan 


HE forces that govern the world 

are new ideas, attitudes, ways of 
thinking, and to have established 

in the consciousness of mankind this new 
conception—that each nation shall have, 
on land and sea, precisely the armament 
which its fellow nations, after completely 
considering all the necessities of the case, 
decide is its due portion—is an achieve- 
ment of great magnitude. So far this 
principle has become effective only in the 
matter of battleships, but its extension to 
armaments of all kinds is among the 
probabilities of the future. It is democ- 
racy working on an international scale. 
It is the most certain guarantee of peace 
which modern history has brought forth. 
But this is not the only achievement of 
the State Department under Mr. Hughes. 
He is the first Secretary of State who has 
found a practicable method of dealing 
with Mexico. Had he not withheld arms 
from the Mexican revolutionists a year 
ago, and supplied them to the established 
government, Mexico would have plunged 
into another ten years’ orgy of blood and 
rapine. Instead of that, a Mexican 
President has recently obtained his office 
by legal means—almost the only one in 
the nation’s history who has succeeded 
in ways other than by the murder of his 
predecessor. The Hughes policy was 
widely criticised at the time, but its wis- 
dom is now apparent and will become 
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more so in the next twenty years. A 
minor item is Mr. Hughes’s part in the 
reorganization of the State Department 
and the establishment of the embassies 
and legations on some basis that resem- 
bles dignity. 

But probably the greatest achievement 
and the one to which attention has most 
recently been directed, is the Dawes plan. 
This scheme is now regarded in Europe as 
a workable, and, on the whole, a satisfac- 
tory and equitable solution of the repara- 
tions problem. The success in floating 
the $200,000,000 loan for the stabiliza- 
tion of German currency has given it a 
brilliant start. The nation on which it 
rests with especial severity, Germany it- 
self, has recently made it the issue in a 
popular election and decided in its favor. 
The problem to which the statesmen of 
Europe had devoted more than twenty 
“conferences” and “congresses,” without 
definite accomplishment, has at last been 
solved, mainly by American assistance. 
A great tribute was recently extended in 
New York to Mr. Owen D. Young, the 
man who, above all others, is responsible 
for this reorganization. 

“The plan,” said Mr. Young, in his 
speech on this occasion, “could not have 
been created or adopted without America. 
The present government of the United 
States justly claims credit for this new 
advance in international affairs. The 
original suggestion of our Experts Com- 
mittee came from our distinguished Secre- 
tary of State.” Mr. Young was merely 
repeating the words that all the statesmen 
and publicists of Europe have recently 
used in even more emphatic terms; the 
plan that has made the beginning of a 
new day in Europe was based upon Mr. 
Hughes’s speech at New Haven in De- 
cember, 1922. 


What Can the Allies Pay? 
B: the Dawes plan does not settle 


the European problem; there are 
still great stumbling blocks in the 
way of European peace and prosperity. 
These present the new problem for the 
Coolidge Administration. The most 
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pressing is unquestionably that of the 
Allied debts. This is something in which 
this country has an immediate interest 
and in which it can render great service. 

The several European governments 
owe the United States not far from 
$12,000,000,000. Of the larger creditors, 
Great Britain is the only one that has 
adjusted its obligations and that is paying 
them. Just what France and Italy will 
do is a question that is now occupying 
much public attention. President Cool- 
idge, in his message, declares that the 
cancellation of these debts is not a matter 
to be discussed, and that may now be 
taken as the national policy. Yet the 
fact remains that, for some time to come, 
there is little likelihood that France and 
Italy will consent to a settlement on the 
British model; it is also clear that the 
payment Great Britain must annually 
make—about $165,000,000—is a frightful 
load on British taxpayers and an influence 
seriously disorganizing British industry 
and finance. Economists and bankers 
agree that, even with the Dawes plan, 
there can be no solution of European ills 
until this question is settled. Indeed, 
the readjustment of the national debts, 
especially the debts owing to the United 
States, is regarded as an indispensable 
corollary of the Dawes plan. 


Why Not a Dawes Plan for Allied 
Debts? 


EREIN is another opportunity 
H for the American State Depart- 

ment. This question will doubt- 
less be the leading item in our “foreign 
policy” for the next year. And does not 
the method for accomplishing the Dawes 
plan in itself point the way? A Dawes 
plan for Germany and reparations has 
proved a great success; why not a Dawes 
plan for Europe and for Allied indebted- 
ness? The essential step would be the 
appointment of a new “commission of 
experts,” on which the United States 
would necessarily have the chairmanship 
and the largest representation, for the 
collection of all the facts on European 
finance and European indebtedness and 
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the formulation of a final scheme for its 
liquidation. The ideas that guided the 
Dawes commission would also guide this 
new one. The first principle of the 
Dawes investigation was that Germany 
must pay its reparations; similarly the 
new commission could adopt as its slogan 
that the “Allies must pay” their debts. 

The Dawes commission, however, was 
inspired by another consideration—an 
idea which it took four years of European 
fumbling to develop: that it was useless 
to attempt to collect from Germany what 
Germany did not have. Its purpose was 
to get from Germany every penny that 
Germany could pay. Is it not nearly 
time that the United States reached the 
same state of wisdom? Naturally we 
want every penny of that $12,000,000,000 
that we can collect, nor are we “Shy- 
locks” in insisting on it, for the debt is 
an honest and an honorable one. Yet 
Americans are not fools in business; and 
it is certainly folly to insist on payments 
that cannot be made, especially when 
this insistence is delaying European pros- 
perity, and, for that very reason, our own. 

The Allies assert, just as Germany did, 
that they cannot pay—at least to the full 
limit of the bond. Americans—at least 
those who make their opinions vocal— 
insist that they can do so. That is 
precisely what France said in the case of 
German reparations, and thereby delayed 
for five years a settlement which French- 
men now admit is the best they can ob- 
tain. Why not study the question and 
find out what the Allies can pay, precisely 
as the Dawes commission studied Ger- 
many and discovered what Germany 
could pay? If there is no possibility of 
paying this full amount within an historic 
period, then Americans are not so ridicu- 
lous as to insist on the unattainable. 

The idea of cancellation will not be 
considered, but the idea that should con- 
trol is to obtain from the Allied govern- 
ments just what they can pay and not 
to demand something which is not there. 
It would be the business of the new com- 
mission to investigate this problem in all 
its aspects and submit another Dawes 
report. The idea of modifying the bond 


is not a new one. The terms made with 
the British amount to cancellation to the 
extent of about $4,000,000,000 in interest. 
This is not a trivial favor. Possibly the 
terms made with the European govern- 
ments would be more favorable, possibly 
less; it would be the business of the com- 
mission to settle this and all other points. 
And it would consider the matter from 
other standpoints than that of the bill 
collector attempting to realize on his 
creditors’ assets; the debt question has 
ramifications extending into industry and 
finance and the prosperity of peoples, to 
all of which the suggested body of experts 
would give due attention. 


The Presidential 
“Speech from the Throne” 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has 
p abandoned the practice revived 
by Woodrow Wilson of appearing 
personally before Congress to deliver his 
annual message. Instead, he sends the 
written document to the House, where it 
is read to the assembled Senators and 
Representatives. The Wilsonian plan of 
a personal appearance was a revival of 
the practice of the first two Presidents— 
Washington and Adams. The Coolidge 
method is a reversion to the change intro- 
duced by Thomas Jefferson. 

It is usually explained that Jefferson 
sent his message to be read because he 
was no orator and believed that he ap- 
peared to a disadvantage on the speaker’s 
tribune. This is probably a mistake. 
Jefferson was a man of magnificent ap- 
pearance: though he was not a glib and 
polished speaker, he never hesitated to 
make a platform performance when the 
occasion demanded it. His first inau- 
gural, one of the greatest of American 
political documents, was publicly spoken, 
and, though not brilliantly, by no means 
unsuccessfully. 

Jefferson was, above all, a political 
philosopher, and he had a well-thought- 
out philosophic reason for his every public 
act. No man ever so heartily despised 
monarchy and royalty and their trap- 
pings. He had founded a great political 
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party, which still endures, for the purpose 
of reorganizing American society and 
American political institutions on a 
democratic basis. He believed that forces 
were stealthily working to overturn the 
American Republic and to erect a mon- 
archical state on its ruins. The Federal 
party he regarded as the instrument of 
such “reactionaries.” As President, 
therefore, he determined to destroy every- 
thing that even remotely savored of 
royalty and aristocracy. At the Wash- 
ington boarding house in which he spent 
the few weeks preceding his inauguration, 
he put aside the constant solicitations of 
his hostess that he take the seat of honor, 
insisting on sitting at the dinner table 
where chance had placed him. 

Instead of the coach and four in which 
Washington and Adams had ridden to 
their inauguration, he leisurely walked— 
the story of his horseback ride is an ex- 
ploded myth. He suppressed the Presi- 
dential “levees” that were regular features 
of the two preceding administrations. 
Royalty again! But the performance that 
chiefly aroused his democratic ire was the 
Presidential address before the assembled 
houses. This, he insisted, was an absurd 
monarchical institution transferred to the 
free soil of America. In this contention 
Jefferson was right; the President’s mes- 
sage, delivered in public with great 
ceremony, was nothing but the “king’s 
speech from the throne.” In Washing- 
ton’s and Adams’s time, an address was 
always framed in reply, precisely as was 
done then, and is done to-day, in the 
British House of Lords. Jefferson de- 
tested the practice, not because he was 
himself weak in oratorical powers, but 
because he regarded it as a childish aping 
of monarchy. It was entirely in keeping, 
he believed, with the Federalist practices, 
but was not to be tolerated under a 
régime in which democracy was to be the 
watchword. 

It is an eloquent indication of the 
change in American affairs, that, whereas 
the first Democratic President abandoned 
the Presidential speech in the interest of 
democracy, the latest restored it for pre- 
cisely the same reason. A hundred years 
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had passed; the possibility of American 
monarchists overthrowing the Constitu- 
tion and placing a king on an American 
throne had long since vanished; a new 
President had come in, prepared, like 
Jefferson, to extend the democratic sys- 
tem to all the details of American life. 

Woodrow Wilson appeared personally 
before Congress as a part of this general 
program. There was nothing of the 
“ King’s speech” in his manner or in his 
method. He believed that the President 
had become too remote a figure, that he 
needed to establish closer relations with 
Congress, and, therefore, with the people, 
that the drawing apart of the executive 
and the legislative branches had worked 
great ills in our public life. His personal 
appearances in Congress were merely part 
of his plan for bringing the two branches 
more closely together. The departure 
was one of the great successes of his ad- 
ministration. 

There is little doubt that Jefferson, 
were he alive to-day, would speak his 
Presidential messages. In no way could 
he enter into such close relations with his 
beloved people. The radio—one can only 
faintly imagine how his scientific soul 
would have delighted in that!—would 
bring his voice into millions of American 
homes. Thus President Coolidge has a 
reason for personal delivery that even 
Woodrow Wilson did not have, and it is re- 
grettable that he has given up this method 
of making himself part of the daily life of 
Americans. 


A Labor Leader’s Great Achievement 


AMUEL GOMPERS had two tasks 
S as leader of American labor for the 
last fifty years: first, to improve 
the conditions of the working man, and, 
secondly, to keep the labor movement 
sane. The universal tribute paid since 
his death merely expresses the popular 
judgment that he succeeded in both these 
efforts. Even the notes of criticism 
prove that, from these points of view, his 
life work was a triumph. 
Ultra-conservative employers have not 
yet forgiven him for his strikes, for his 
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insistence on the eight hour day and 
increased wages, for his habit of looking 
at the industrial structure chiefly from 
the standpoint of the working man; 
on the other hand, ultra-radical labor 
leaders have not forgiven him for his 
adherence to the existing political and 
economic order, for his refusal to organize 
a separate labor party and accept the 
doctrines of “advanced thinkers” as to 
the proprietary right of labor in its out- 
put. 

The collapse of the La Follette move- 
ment, after Gompers’s endorsement, has 
been described as the great failure of 
his career. Properly considered, it was 
his greatest triumph. Labor’s participa- 
tion in a political party was the mistake 
against which Gompers had warned his 
followers for the past thirty years. But 
he gave way in the La Follette instance, 
though with reluctance. The calamitous 
result was the strongest vindication he 
could have asked; it completely demon- 
strated that his consistent attitude had 
represented supreme wisdom. That the 
direction of labor may fall into less con- 
servative hands, now that this strong 
personality has disappeared, is not un- 
likely; it will not be until this change 
takes place, however, that American 
industry will appreciate its debt to Samuel 
Gompers. 

That the workingman is inevitably to 
obtain an increasing share in the profits 
of industry; that he is to labor fewer 
hours and under more healthful and con- 
genial surroundings; that his children are 
to have better education, better house- 
hold comforts, more enjoyment, even 
more luxurious living—these truths are 
rapidly gaining a hold on the public 
mind. This is only another way of saying 
that democracy is progressive, or it is not 
democracy. 

The spreading of the American inheri- 
tance, material and spiritual, among the 
masses—that is the American problem. 
This can be accomplished by working 
either within the present order or by 
destroying it and making a disastrous 
attempt to start anew. Expressed more 
tersely, it is to be evolution or revolution. 


The way of Russia and of much European 
socialism is revolutionary, perhaps not 
unnaturally, for in a large part of Europe 
social abuses are so ancient and so 
deep seated that violence may be the 
only path of reform. For more than a 
thousand years, however, the genius of 
the Anglo-Saxon people has chosen the 
less disturbing and surer method. The 
long tested order has been preserved and, 
at the same time, the daily lives of the 
masses have been broadened. Gompers 
grasped this principle of progress as 
clearly as he grasped the merits of the 
European War and the duties of the 
United States in that crisis. This is the 
achievement that not only makes his 
fame secure, but points its lesson for all 
who succeed him. 


The Courage of Scholarship 


r ‘HERE is in the spirit of all re- 
search, be it in the sciences or in 
the arts, a quality of splendid 

intrepidity, and in the narrative of the 

leader of the Harvard Art Expedition into 
western China further proof of this is 
to be found. Langdon Warner, fellow 
of the Fogg Museum of Art of Harvard 
University, accompanied by one other 
enthusiast recently graduated from the 
same university and by a Chinese inter- 
preter and general factotum, lately jour- 
neyed from Peking in the east of China 
to the buried city of Edsin-gal in the far 
western corner of Inner Mongolia, across 
waste spaces that have not changed since 

Marco Polo’s travels eight centuries ago. 

In the course of agonizing marches 
through periods of bitter cold Mr. War- 

ner’s companion became severely ill. 

Even when the party had returned to Kan- 

chow, a city in the far west of the Kansu 

Province, where he was afforded treat- 

ment, this heroic explorer did not forget 

the object of his quest. His mission then 

only half accomplished, seemed more im- 

portant to him than the maladies of the 

flesh. There is in this the true flame of 

the enthusiast, the believer in a cause. 
Mr. Warner pushed on to the western 

outpost of China proper, reaching the 
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cave chapels of Tung-Hwang, where he 
secured the eighth- and ninth-century 
frescoes that were the goal of the pilgrim- 
age and, in addition, a sacred figure of 
great antiquity and value. The expe- 
dition achieved its end, but the way was 
one that none save the genuine prosecutor 
of research would willingly set out upon. 
It called for energy, for endurance, and 
for courage beyond the ordinary, and for 
an unshakable confidence in the value of 
the goal. The Warner expedition consti- 
tutes < notable vindication of the faith 
and the high courage of the scholar. 


An Author of the Limberlost 


N THE streets of Los Angeles, 
on December 6th, a trolley car 
crashed into the limousine of 

Gene Stratton-Porter, the novelist, with 
fatal results. Her death will be mourned 
by a multitude. In the last twenty 
years, Mrs. Porter had written ten novels 
that have sold, in all, slightly more than 
ten million copies, a popularity almost un- 
rivaled among modern authors. 

Born on an Indiana farm, of a father 
who was famed throughout the country- 
side for his ability to quote the Bible, and 
of a mother who had the gift of flower 
magic in her fingers, Gene Stratton-Porter 
spent her early days on the banks of the 
Wabash. As a girl she hated being shut 
up in school droning over lessons, and 
often, playing truant, wandered through 
the fields and deep woods of the Limber- 
lost country. Her schooling was scant, 
but she loved books and determined to be 
a writer. This ambition was delayed, 
when at a somewhat youthful age she 
married Charles Darwin Porter, a drug- 
gist and bookseller. 

But still, in the spare time of keeping 
a house of fourteen rooms, with no serv- 
ants, making her daughters’ clothes, and 
cooking and washing dishes three times a 
day, she kept at her writing and also mas- 
tered the art of photography. In due time 
some of her photographs of the birds and 
butterflies of the Limberlost country were 
accepted by an Eastern magazine and 
soon little natural history stories from 
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her pen, illustrated by pictures caught by 
her camera, began to appear in various 
periodicals. 

But Mrs. Porter realized that she could 
never reach the public that she wanted 
with her purely natural history studies, so 
she set about writing a novel that she 
called “Freckles,” a “nature story sugar 
coated with fiction.”” She submitted the 
book to a publisher, and three editors told 
her to “cut the nature stuff”’ or the book 
wouldn’t sell. But the story appeared as 
Mrs. Porter had written it, and for three 
years the editors were right. Then, with 
a rush, the public discovered the story, 
and now, twenty years after, “Freckles” 
is fast approaching its two millionth 
copy. 

Mrs. Porter followed “Freckles” with 
a book of natural history. Although 
many editors made flattering and lucra- 
tive offers for her fiction, she held herself 
to a plan of writing one book of natural 
history between every two novels. In 
due time the novels, “Laddie,”’ “A Girl 
of the Limberlost,” and “The Harvester”’ 
appeared, and their sale was enormous. 
In England one of her novels sold more 
than half a million copies during the war 
years, and all her books were translated 
into many languages. 

Having made a small fortune from her 
pen and at an age when she might well 
have retired and enjoyed the rewards of 
her labors, Mrs. Porter entered the mo- 
tion picture industry. Movie magnates 
had told her that her stories could not 
be adapted to photodrama. With char- 
acteristic energy, she moved to Holly- 
wood, organized and financed her own 
corporation, and minutely supervised the 
adaptation and production for the screen 
of her famous story of an orphan newsboy, 
“ Michael O’Halloran.” Mrs. Porter had 
just finished a novel and was at work on 
a new moving picture when she met her 
death in the tragic accident. 

Perhaps Mrs. Porter’s greatest accom- 
plishment was that she, more than any 
one else in her time, drew people to 
wander in the out-of-doors and learn to 
love the natural beauty to be seen on 
every roadside. She was aided in this 
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by the born ability of a story teller, and 
she developed that very special art of 
writing in a way that would hold a multi- 
tude to her pages. With a mothering 
sympathy she told of the fundamental 
things, of the beauty of nature, of char- 
acter, of faith in time of sorrow and trial, 
of earned happiness, of tidiness in the 
home, and of the way of a man with a 
maid. 


“Full Treaty Strength” for the Navy 


r | “HERE is a cynical saying in Wash- 
ington that a war is always threat- 
ening the United States about this 

season of the year—when the Naval 

Appropriation Bill is before Congress. 

Possibly that is one explanation for the 

current excitement about the “helpless” 

condition of our navy and the so-called 

“feverish” war activity in Japan. 

There is a popular impression that the 
Washington Conference put an end to 
naval rivalry, but in any precise sense it 
did not do this. What it did do was to 
end rivalry in the construction of first 
class fighting ships—that is, battleships. 
It placed no restriction upon the building 
of auxiliary vessels—light cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, and aircraft. The 
assumption, in 1922, was that the super- 
dreadnaught constituted the main fight- 
ing force of the fleet, that all other ships 
were secondary, and that they were 
merely intended to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the first line. Whether the 
battleship is entitled to this preéminence 
at the present time, or whether the de- 
velopment of the submarine and of air- 
craft has revolutionized warfare at sea, 
is something on which the experts are not 
agreed. Out of the rather discordant con- 
tradictory discussion that is taking place, 
however, two facts at least are apparent. 
The United States has not developed its 
navy in accordance with the decisions of 
the conference. Again, naval rivalry has 
not come to an end, but, instead of con- 
centrating on first line battleships, is now 
zoncerned with so-called auxiliary vessels, 
vhich may have an even more decisive 
influence in another great war than the 


heavier craft. So much must be ad- 
mitted even without accepting at their 
face value all the wild stories coming from 
Washington. 

Great Britain and Japan, in building 
these lighter craft, are not violating the 
Washington Treaty, for that treaty placed 
no limitations on such construction. If 
any nation has violated that document, it 
is the United States itself. Our viola- 
tions, however, have not been those of 
commission, but of omission. The treaty 
was based upon the conception that the 
welfare of mankind and the cause of jus- 
tice and peace depended upon a certain 
naval ratio to be maintained by the three 
great naval powers, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan. This ratio, in 
the matter of capital ships, was to be 
5-5-3. The treaty implied a solemn 
obligation to uphold this standard. To 
maintain more ships than the number 
assigned each power would have violated 
this convention, but the fact that does 
not seem so apparent is that the mainte- 
nance of a lower naval strength vio- 
lated it almost as seriously. This is 
evidently the shortcoming of the United 
States. 

There are many and varying amateur 
estimates of the extent to which our 
battleship fleet has lost efficiency, but 
the official statement of Mr. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy, is that the ratio 
at present, instead of being 5-5-3, is 
5-4-3—“‘4,” of course, representing the 
United States and “3” Japan. In other 
words, both Great Britain and Japan have 
zealously maintained the standard estab- 
lished by the Washington Conference, 
but the United States has fallen below its 
position by one point. The deficiency is 
not that we have fewer battleships than 
the agreement contemplates, but that we 
have allowed several of our big ships to 
deteriorate, chiefly because of defective 
boilers, to an extent that has put us be- 
hind the procession. The naval appro- 
priation bill of $110,000,000 provides for 
the reconditioning of the big ships and the 
correction of this defect. When this work 
is finished the ratio will thus be precisely 
that contemplated in 1922. 
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A Second Naval Conference 


HE matter of auxiliary ships pre- 
sents the problem in a new phase. 
Though the Washington agree- 
ment said nothing about these naval 
units, the spirit of that convention might 
easily be interpreted as including them. 
The old naval theory, concentrating the 
main strength in battleships, regarded 
auxiliary vessels merely as supports. It 
even arbitrarily stipulated the number of 
destroyers and light cruisers that were 
regarded as essential to each battleship. 
On this basis, the Washington treaty 
could be interpreted as permitting only a 
sufficient number of lighter craft to round 
out the Navy—to make it a complete and 
symmetrical fighting machine. Subma- 
rines and aircraft presented problems that 
were peculiar to each country; moreover, 
the place they would occupy in naval 
defense was not so clearly understood as 
it is perhaps now. 

The United States is unquestionably 
deficient in cruisers, submarines, and naval 
aircraft—though it is extremely strong in 
destroyers. The belief is widespread that 
Great Britain and Japan are building ex- 
tensively in ships of all these types and 
that in this particular regard, this coun- 
try is left far behind. A naval compe- 
tition has been renewed—the situation is 
summed up in these words—only the 
competition has now taken the form of 
auxiliary ships. 

If that is true, this country has the 
solution in its own hands. That is to 
call a second conference to limit competi- 
tion in these details. It is not too much 
to say that the calling of such a conference 
is entirely at our discretion, for there is 
little doubt that Great Britain and Japan 
would accede to such a request. It is 
enough to recall the events that brought 
forth the first conference. This country 
had embarked on a naval program of 
huge proportions, one which, in a few 
years, would have made it immeasurably 
the first naval power. Great Britain 
and Japan accepted the ratio proposed 
by this government because they felt 
themselves unable to engage in a com- 
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petition on this scale. For the same 
reason they will meet this country in any 
fair proposal to limit auxiliary ships. If 
competition is demanded, the United 
States certainly has the means of partici- 
pating to any scale desired, and there is 
little likelihood that either Great Britain 
or Japan would repudiate American ad- 
vances. The Coolidge plan for a second 
naval conference, therefore, is sound 
statesmanship and there should be no 
delay in calling it. 


Ridiculous Stories About Japan 


HE present excitement over Japan, 

and the newspaper effort to picture 

that nation as an _ immediate 
enemy, plotting revenge on America for 
its exclusion act, is an unfortunate phase 
of current journalism. To reach the 
truth in this matter it is not necessary to 
possess all the secrets in the diplomatic 
archives of the two nations, or the 
thoughts of Japanese and American 
statesmen. The predominating facts lie 
upon the surface, and these must neces- 
sarily control the statesmanship of the 
two countries. 

Japan is a poor nation, dependent for 
her existence upon her foreign trade, 
which is mainly with the United States. 
She is slowly recovering from the effects 
of the most awful earthquake recorded in 
human annals. She has not the taxing 
capacity which would make possible the 
expenditures of such a vast enterprise as 
would be a war with the United States, 
and she has not the borrowing power in 
the great money markets of the world, 
even if these markets had capital available 
for such a purpose. The greatest lending 
country, of course, is the United States, 
the supposed enemy. Japan has no iron 
of her own, and thus, assuming that the 
suggested war breaks out, she would be 
compelled to import that commodity from 
foreign markets, such as—again leaving 
out the United States, infinitely the 
world’s greatest producer—Great Britain, 
Germany, or France. 

All these nations are under such great 
and increasing obligations to this country 
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and so dependent upon us for their re- 
habilitation that it is not credible that 
they would assist an Asiatic power with 
exportations of steel, even though Japan 
should have a cause for war that enlisted 
their sympathy. But the only visible 
cause, the exclusion of Japanese immi- 
grants, would almost certainly make 
Great Britain our ally. The attitude of 
the great British Dominions, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand 
is precisely the same on this point as our 
own. Australia has displayed even more 
earnestness on the subject and has gone 
to even greater extremes than has our 
Congress. Japanese exclusion is a more 
vital issue with these outlying dominions 
than the neutrality of Belgium was to 
Great Britain. The only things that 
protect these areas from a mighty influx 
of Japanese settlers are the British and 
the American fleets, and coéperation of 
Great Britain with Japan in such a war, 
or even neutrality, is inconceivable. 

The course of an American-Japanese 
war, should such a calamity take place, 
can be easily foreseen. The Japanese 
fleet could at once capture the Philippine 
Islands and probably Guam. It could 
do this as easily as it seized the German 
settlement of Tsing-Tau in the World 
War. But that would represent the limit 
of her warlike accomplishments. She 
could not take the Hawaiian Islands and, 
of course, could not cross the ocean and 
wage hostilities against our Pacific coast. 
The United States would simply play a 
waiting game, spend years, if necessary, 
to construct a mighty offensive fleet, 
retake the Philippines at leisure and then 
proceed against the mainland of Japan. 
Long before this could happen, however, 
the Japanese people would be reduced to 
destitution by the loss of American trade 
and the huge expenditures that the war 
would demand. It is hardly necessary 
to carry such an imaginary story into 
additional details. The idea is prepos- 
terous, and President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hughes are wise in deprecat- 
ing the alarmists, and in extending a most 
cordial hand to Japan and its new Am- 
bassador. 





Practical Studies, Not the ‘‘Humanities” 


New Education for the New South 


R. JAMES B. DUKE’S gift of 
M $40,000,000 for education, 

charity, and religious purposes in 
North Carolina sounds a modern note in 
more senses than one. It is probably the 
first great gift for Southern education 
from a Southern man, whose fortune is the 
outcome of business activities in the 
South. Nearly fifty years ago, Commo- 
dore Cornelius Vanderbilt, the founder of 
his line, at that time more than eighty 
years old, married a beautiful Southern 
widow who had just turned her thirtieth 
year. This marriage to a Southern wo- 
man had important consequences for 
Southern education. The Commodore 
himself cared nothing for books or school- 
ing, and could not write half a dozen lines 
without outraging both English grammar 
and the spelling book, but, evidently as a 
testimonial to his young wife, he gave 
enough money to endow Vanderbilt 
University at Nashville, now one of the 
most flourishing educational institutions 
of the South. 

Since then a large amount of Northern 
money has crossed the Mason and Dixon 
line for educational purposes. Mr. Duke 
has himself liberally helped Trinity, but 
this recent bequest does indeed herald 
the dawning of a new day—the day when 
the Southern states shall have so com- 
pletely recovered from the calamities of 
the Civil War that they will be able to 
finance their own colleges and universities. 

In still another way this gift indicates 
the growth of what may be called “mod- 
ernism” in Southern education. Mr. 
Duke lays emphasis upon the “ practical,” 
even the “technical,” side of university 
training. “I recognize,” he says, “that 
education, when conducted along sane 
and practical lines, as opposed to dog- 
matic and theoretical lines, is, next to 
religion, the greatest stabilizing influ- 
ence.” “I advise that the courses at this 
institution be arranged first with special 
reference to the training of preachers, 
teachers, lawyers, and physicians, because 
these are most in the public eye and by 
precept and example can do most to up- 
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lift mankind. And secondly, to instruc- 
tion in chemistry, economics, and history, 
especially the lives of the great of the 
earth, because | believe that such sub- 
jects will most help to develop our re- 
sources, increase our wisdom, and promote 
human happiness.” 

These words are perhaps inclusive 
enough to include academic work of 
almost any scope, yet it is significant 
that Mr. Duke says nothing about the 
so-called humanities—Greek, Latin, phi- 
losophy, literature, the modern languages, 
and the arts. That this has inspired no 
emphatic protest from the South is as 
revealing as Mr. Duke’s statement itself. 
It shows indeed that the South is chang- 
ing, and changing in the modern sense. 
One can imagine the astonishment of the 
antebellum educators at a plan that laid 
emphasis on the “practical” and said 
nothing about traditional scholarship. 
It was on the “humanities” that Southern 
education of the old type mainly prided 
itself. The old Southern colleges laid as 
much stress on Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics as did the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge before the days of innova- 
tion. It was the only training fit for 
“gentlemen.” Southern orators took de- 
light in weaving Horatian quotations in 
their speeches, and Southern revolution- 
ary statesmen had the Latin and Greek 
authors at their tongues’ ends. 

The finest flower of this training was 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, really one of the 
world’s great classicists, who spent his life 
battling for the study of antiquity as the 
leading item in modern education. In 
1890, Dr. John Bigelow, from the shades of 
Harvard, published an essay assailing 
Greek and Latin as undergraduate sub- 
jects, to which Professor Gildersleeve 
made a famous rejoinder. But the 
moderns are conquering not only in New 
England and the North and West, but also 
in Professor Gildersleeve’s own South. 

The new endowment is derived from the 
development of water power—in itself 
another evidence of modernization. The 
energy that comes out of the state’s rivers 
and streams and waterfalls is to flow back 
in the shape of energized human brains. 
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The plan thus represents a unique system 
of utilizing natural resources. And it 
represents the final chapter in a wonderful 
story of educational improvement. It 
forms a splendid vindication for a famous 
group of North Carolinians who began a 
campaign, forty years ago, for freeing 
the state of its stigma of illiteracy and 
reconstructing it along the lines of modern 
progress. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Duke is wise in emphasizing practical 
training, especially as, even under the 
terms of his own gift, there is no reason 
why polite learning should be ignored. 


Thomas Jefferson on Light Wines and 
Beer 


NY testimony from the past on 
present day problems always hasa 
certain value, and it is therefore 

strange that the advocates of “light wines 
and beer” have not resurrected a letter 
written in 1818 by Thomas Jefferson to a 
French friend, M. de Neuville. At that 
time, almost a prohibitive duty was 
levied on the mild wines of the Continent. 
Jefferson regarded this as a great mistake 
and strongly supported the suggestion 
that the tax be greatly reduced or re- 
moved entirely. Only in this way, he 
believed, could genuine temperance be 
promoted among the American people— 
a virtue in which Americans of that day, 
as practically all other peoples, were 
sadly deficient. 


I rejoice, as a moralist, at the prospect of a 
reduction of the duties on wine by our national 
legislature. It is an error to view a tax on that 
liquor as merely a tax on the rich. It is a 
prohibition of its use to the middling class of 
our citizens, and a condemnation of them to 
the poison of whisky, which is desolating their 
houses. No nation is drunken where wine is 
cheap; and none sober, where the dearness of 
wine substitutes ardent spirits as the common 
beverage. It is, in truth, the only antidote to 
the bane of whisky. Fix but the duty at the 
rate of other merchandise, and we can drink 
wine here as cheap as we do grog; and who will 
not prefer it? Its extended use will carry 
health and comfort to a much enlarged circle. 
Every one in easy circumstances (as the bulk 
of our citizens are) will prefer it to the poison 
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to which they are now driven by their govern- 
ment. And the Treasury itself will find that a 
penny apiece from the dozen is more than a 
groat from a single one. This reformation, 
however, will require time. Our merchants 
know nothing of the infinite variety of cheap 
and good wines to be had in Europe, and 
particularly in France, in Italy, and in the 
Grecian Isles. 


It is true that Jefferson says nothing 
about beer, but he wrote before the 
Germans had so widely popularized their 
favorite beverage in this country. Jeffer- 
son practiced what he preached, and the 
cellars of Monticello, always abundantly 
stocked with light European wines, 
would have shocked Mr. Bryan as much 
as would his great democratic mentor’s 
views on religion. 


A Discouraging Situation 


HE articles published in this maga- 
zine by Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt 
make extremely discouraging read- 
ing. Of the straightforwardness and dis- 
criminating character of these articles 
there can be no question. Mr. Hartt has 
simply made that first hand investigation 
of the enforcement of the Volstead Act 
which any citizen, had he the time and 
the motive, could have made for himself. 
There is, perhaps, no subject more col- 
ored by the preconceptions and prejudices 
of the investigator than this. A vast 
amount of literature, published by the 
champions and the enemies of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, reaches the editorial 
desk. None of it bears the impress of 
careful research. One side conclusively 
proves the complete success of prohibi- 
tion, another just as completely its total 
failure. Mr. Hartt, however, views the 
situation from no professional standpoint, 
other than the standpoint of the conscien- 
tious journalist whose business it is to 
report precisely what he sees. He sees 
the open disregard of the Volstead Act 
on every hand. This disregard has 
reached a point where it is a domestic 
issue of the utmost importance. 
What is the future of this Prohibition 
Amendment to be? That is the question 
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now before the President and before Con- 
gress. Is it to be taken seriously, as a 
measure which there is to be a sincere 
attempt to force, or is it to be permitted 
to fall into disuse and become a dead 
letter? At present it cannot be said that 
Congress is making any genuine effort to 
enforce the Volstead Act. It may piously 
proclaim its intention of doing so, but an 
appropriation infinitely larger than that 
now set aside for the purpose will be 
necessary. An army of agents, selected, 
not for political reasons, but for merit, 
and paid decent living wages, will be 
needed. Until such an “army” is re- 
cruited and put to work, prohibition en- 
forcement will remain the farce which it 
evidently is at this moment. Unless 
Congress does this and the people will- 
ingly pay the vast appropriation required, 
the Eighteenth Amendment will gradually 
take its place as one of those not un- 
common and praiseworthy efforts to im- 
prove human nature which were doomed 
to failure at their birth. 

The most suggestive analogy are the 
laws which exist in all Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities against prostitution. That this 
form of prohibitory law is on the statute 
book every citizen knows; that it is every- 
where violated and is consequently every- 
where a dead letter, is just as apparent. 
Yet any attempt to repeal it would start 
a storm of protest. This protest would 
be based, not on the assumption that such 
legislation accomplished much in mitigat- 
ing the particular evil at which it was 
aimed, but that its presence on the statute 
book represented a moral attitude on the 
part of the community as a whole—a kind 
of endorsement by the state of continent 
individual living and of domestic sanctity. 

At the present rate of disregard the 
Eighteenth Amendment will soon fulfill 
a similar rdle. That it can never be re- 
pealed, is entirely clear; the mere sugges- 
tion would produce almost a convulsion. 
But thetime is perhaps not fardistant when 
its presence in the Constitution will be 
merely an expression of national opinion 
that addiction to alcoholis an eviland that 
all good citizens should abstain from it. 
At the same time, the impossibility of en- 
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forcement will be tacitly conceded. Be- 
fore this time is reached, however, the 
Eighteenth Amendment is entitled to at 
least an honest and efficient effort at 
enforcement. 

Some cynic has said that it is unfair to 
call Christianity a failure, for it has really 
never been tried. The same can be said 
of prohibition. 


A Memorial to Walter Hines Page 


EVERAL months ago, friends and 
S admirers of the late Walter Hines 
Page began quietly to plan a 
permanent memorial to his life and work. 
Discussion crystallized into the belief 
that the most appropriate form for such 
a memorial would be a school of inter- 
national relations, to be erected within 
one of the great universities and devoted 
to post-graduate research in the fields of 
world affairs, where the crowning labors 
of our war-time Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s were performed. 

Johns Hopkins University was selected, 
both because of its distinguished history 
in scientific inquiry and because Page 
was one of the original fellows when that 
university first opened its doors. The 
authorities welcomed the proposal, and a 
committee of trustees was formed to 
undertake the task of raising $1,000,000 
to endow the school. The fund will pro- 
vide a yearly income sufficient to main- 
tain three professorships and six fellow- 
ships, to pay the traveling expenses of 
fellows engaged in research abroad, and 
to defray the cost of publishing their 
findings. 

The scope of the school, as outlined by 
the committee, is wider than any course 
of study or combination of courses now 
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available in any university. It will in- 
clude not only international law and 
history, but unique studies in the funda- 
mental elements of international relation- 
ships, such as the effects of different 
racial psychologies, variations in national 
economic structure and economic aims, 
the influence of the geographical peculi- 
arities of modern states and their political 
organization. The school will not aim 
to train men in the arts of diplomacy. 
The purpose is the deeper one of studying 
the modern world, analyzing underlying 
causes of friction between nations, and 
studying the common bonds between 
them that tend to keep relations friendly 
and stable. This new and systematic 
knowledge, as it is accumulated, will be 
published. 

Its practical value to statesmen will be 
great, but will by no means be limited to 
them, for it will be useful to business men 
engaged in international trade, to farmers’ 
organizations that are concerned with an 
exportable surplus of food products, and 
to citizens generally who wish for more 
exact facts about the world. 

The school will not be committed to 
any particular foreign policy. It will not 
be its function to engage in controversies. 
Its function is purely scientific—dispas- 
sionate research, by trained men, for the 
sole purpose of providing the now unavail- 
able information upon which to build a 
science of international relations. 

Mr. Owen D. Young is the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. The list of his 


associates on the board is printed among 
the advertising pages at the front of this 
issue of this magazine, along with a state- 
ment of its purposes and an invitation 
to the public to join in founding the 
school. 











The Cabinet Before Congress 


By ANDREW J. MONTAGUE 


Member of Congress, 3rd District of Virginia; formerly Governor of Virginia 


N APRIL 7, 1913, and each 
session since then, the writer 
introduced a bill inthe House 
of Representatives providing 
that the members of the 

Cabinet should have seats in the two 
houses of Congress, with the right of 
debate in matters relating to their re- 
spective departments, and with the duty 
to respond to inquiries propounded by 
either house, or the members thereof, 
under proper rules of procedure. 

The bill is a copy of a measure twice in- 
troduced in Congress, and twice unani- 
mously reported, namely, on April 6, 1864, 
by a.select committee of the House, and 
on February 4, 1881, by a similar com- 
mittee from the Senate. 

Several bills of more or less similar 
character have been introduced in the 
House and Senate in the last ten years. 
The general purpose of the legislation and 
procedure was favored by President Taft, 
Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, and others. Presi- 
dent Wilson advocated this reform, and 
many years since contributed an illumin- 
ating discussion of the general subject. 

The chief opposition to the measure is 
the contention that such a reform is a 
violation of the separation of the three 
powers of our government—executive, 
legislative, and judicial. No discussion 
of this “separation” theory is possible 
here, save to bear in mind the observation 
of Justice Story, a careful student of our 
Constitution, that its 


True meaning is that the whole power of these 
departments should not be exercised by the 
same hands which possess the whole powers 
of either of the other departments. 


Walter Bagehot, the English historian and 
economist, thus interpreted the relations 
of the executive and legislature: , 


The efficient secret of the English Constitu- 
tion may be described as the close union, the 


nearly complete fusion, of executive and legis- 
lative powers. 


In commenting upon the extinction of 
the separation practice in this country, 
Professor Henry J. Ford truly says that 


Everywhere else in the world the principle 
upon which constitutional government is 
founded is the connection of the powers, and 
not the separation of the powers, of the govern- 
ment. 


Our written constitution, with its 
prescribed codperation of executive and 
legislative powers in several vital par- 
ticulars, refutes the rigid “separation” 
theory, and thereby recognizes that the 
connection and coérdination of legis- 
lative and executive powers is at once the 
necessity and the excellence of modern 
political institutions. 

Montesquieu, the eighteenth-century 
French jurist who argued in favor of the 
“separation” theory, made a philosoph- 
ical observation when he said that in a 
democracy the citizens may not be ca- 
pable of knowing politics, but—what is of 
more importance—they are capable of 
becoming interested in politics. Do our 
institutions as now administered excite or 
hold this interest? 

Bagehot remarked that the American 
Cabinet “does not educate the nation,” 
but “may corrupt it.” We should em- 
ploy common sense in working our in- 
stitutions. The executive or his rep- 
resentatives should be brought face to 
face with the representatives of the 
legislature in a common public forum, 
thereby substituting publicity for pri- 
vacy, and direct for indirect codperation, 
educating the Cabinet, the Congress, 
and the people, evolving leadership, and 
dissipating abuse and suspicion. The 
atmosphere of government would be 
cleared, and the legislature and adminis- 
tration would move upon a higher and 
nobler plane. 
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I. THE REALITIES OF FRENCH LIFE 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


STOOD with a young Frenchman 

some time after midnight on the ter- 

race below Sacré Coeur, that great 

white basilica on the heights of Mont- 

martre. Below us lay the whole of 
Paris under a red glare, through which 
clusters of lights showed brighter than 
stars. In the foreground the black 
pointed roofs of old houses—older than 
the French Revolu- 


of Montmartre, that one sees the realities 
of French social life or gets one glimpse 
behind the scenes of that daily drama of 
work, economy, and small cares which 
form the character of the French people. 
To the foreign tourist it still appears the 
“Gay City” of old tradition. Watching 
the pageant of Parisian life from the 
lerrasse of the Café de la Paix or from a 

table in Ciro’s, it 





tion of 1789—were 
like a shadow pic- 
ture with that red 
curtain as its back- 
ground. The music 
of a circus down 
there in the Boule- 
vard de Clichy 
blared up to us, and 
from afar, like elfin 
horns, came the 
“honk honk” of 
many taxis. 
“Paris!” I said. 
“Down there is the 
same old drama of 
life — unchanging. 
The spirit of Paris 
is the same as be- 





Sir Philip Gibbs, most famous of 
war correspondents, was asked by the 
Wor.p’s Work to write the real story 
of everyday life in Europe six years 
after the close of the Great War. 
article is the first of his series—a series 
which promises to be as noteworthy as 
were his brilliant dispatches from the 
battlefronts of Flanders and France. 
Nobody has yet told, as Sir Philip 
now tells, the story of those vast changes 
which have brought new thoughts, new 
manners, new sufferings, an entirely 
new life, to the present generation on 
the European continent. 


seems to him a city 
of frivolity and lux- 
ury. The motor 
horns of the Paris 
taxis sound to him 
like the blowing of 
bugles in a chase of 
pleasure. Theshop 
windows dazzle him 
with a display of 
every treasure of 
fashion andart pro- 
duced by a nation 
supreme in taste, 
devoted to beauty, 
audaciously defiant 
of narrow morali- 
ties. The Eternal 
Feminine wafts an 


This 








fore the War.” 

The young Frenchman laughed, rather 
gloomily. 

“It has all changed,” he said. “It is 
not the same Paris as before the War. 
The problems are different. The trage- 
dies are greater. The old gaiety has 
gone.” 

I knew it was true to some extent, 
though I argued with him. 

Paris, and France, have different prob- 
lems, sharper anxieties. They are not 
apparent to the tourist who comes to 
Paris for a week or two. It is not on the 


Grands Boulevards, nor in the night clubs — 


aroma of Ambre 
Antique to the senses of the male animal 
in this city of seduction. Theaters, hotels, 
gilded restaurants, amusing side-shows, 
give to the visitor an illusion of gaiety, 
wealth, lightness of spirit, in which he 
finds relief, maybe, from his own normal 
routine of duty and drudgery. 

“ After all,” he thinks, as he catches the 
roving eyes of a painted little lady, or 
watches the tide of traffic rushing to the 
rendezvous of expensive gaiety, “Paris 
is the most amusing city in the world! 
France has recovered from the War. The 
shadow has been lifted from the spirit of 
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the French people. They are making 
pots of money—in American dollars, 
English pounds—and they know how to 
‘rook’ the foreigner. It’s a fine art with 
them!—Well, it’s good to see France so 
gay again, after the years of sacrifice and 
slaughter.” 

Not wonderfully gay, I find, and not all 
wallowing in wealth, in spite of a great 
recovery from the wounds of war, and 
that art of fleecing the foreigner. Pene- 
trating into the minds of Frenchmen by 
sympathetic questions, and _ looking 
around France as well as Paris, | find the 
same wit but more melancholy, much 
prosperity but more financial anxiety in 
many classes. The cost of life, it seems, 
is hard on the average man and woman. 
The future of France is uncertain in their 
minds. Enormous problems bear down 
on them. 

All that gaiety of the Grands Boule- 
vards, that night life in Montmartre, is 
but a circus show for the foreigners with 
leisure and money to waste. We went 
into a Russian cabaret in the Avenue de 
Clichy, and paid 110 francs for a bottle 
of bad champagne. The company was 
made up of Americans, English, Argen- 
tines. In Ciro’s it was the same. It was 
hard to hear a word of French. Ameri- 
can ladies in French toilettes greeted each 
other across the tables. It was an over- 
flow meeting from the Plaza in New York. 





ONLY FOR STRANGERS TO SEE 


ET’S go to one of the old haunts,” | 
said. “Surely the students font la 
bombe now and then?” 

We went to a little old house like a 
French cottage, in a back street of Mont- 
martre far above the Place Pigalle. In 
the old days it was a Bohemian haunt 
known only to the Latin Quarter from the 
other side of the river. Painters and 
poets came here to hang their coats below 
a life-size figure of Christ from some old 
church gazing down on their revels with 
pitiful eyes. It was still there, surrounded 
by old paintings and caricatures and bits 
of sculpture, in a low, dim room. By the 
fire crouched some men and women in 
Russian dress. One of them, a Russian 
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the Gay Ones 


lady of the old régime, recited some of he 
own poetry in French. I heard her story, 
which was tragic because of former 
luxury and present poverty. An old man 
who looked like the last survivor of “la 
vie de Bohéme” sang songs in the argot of 
Paris. There was an illusion of the past, 
but it was only that. 

“It’s another fake for the foreigner,” 
said the young Frenchman by my side. 
“The students of the Latin Quarter do not 
faire la bombe over here, or anywhere. 
They are all too poor—and desperately 
serious.” 

It is strange, that new gravity of stu- 
dent life in Paris. 1 remember their rev- 
els at the Rotonde and the Déme in the 
old days of Montparnasse. That spirit 
passed in the War when Youth marched 
out of Paris to the shambles of the Marne, 
the Somme, Verdun, and a thousand 
places where Youth was mown down like 
grass before the scythe. During the War 
the Déme was the rendezvous of neutrals, 
decadents, “defeatists,’” and spies. It 
had to be closed by the police. Now, like 
the Rotonde and other places, it has been 
made more elegant, charges higher prices, 
caters for the American colony, with clean 
tables and jazz bands. 

It is the American colony of students 
which has the most gaiety, as well as the 
most money, and the exuberance—and 
self-conscious pose—of Youth. Young 
Americans from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, with handsome allowances, 
wear big black hats and long black ties, 
and play the part of the traditional 
French student according to “Trilby” 
and the “Vie de Bohéme.” Young 
American girls abandon the Puritan tradi- 
tions and make laughing parties in the 
Boule Miche, and drink too many cock- 
tails—some of them—and feel restless and 
exiled when they have to go home again 
after this life of adventure and artistic 
liberty. 

The French students-retain their wit, 
their zest for knowledge, their incurable 
desire for the adventures of art, their gift 
of satire, some of their dreams; but the 
economy of life is hard on them, and the 
rather grim realities which lurk beneath 
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the apparent prosperity of France touch 


their spirit, | think. | have seen them 
lately sitting in the smaller cafés with 
their sweethearts—there is always love, 
poor boys!—and they were shabby young 
men, rather pinched-looking, rather lean 
and sharp-featured. They do not come 
from the rich merchant class—les mercan- 
tis, as those folk are 
called in French 
slang—but are 
mostly the sons of 
professional men 
and civil servants 
who cannot afford 
much in the way of 
an allowance. 
Things have altered 
since the War. 
Prices have gone 
up—abominably. 
“Intheolddays,”’ 
] was told by a 
French professor, 
“| paid 30 francs a 
month for my room. 
It wasn’t very large 
or very grand, but | 
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beauty. So | found it lately in the Salon 
d’Automne. For their pictures of the 
nude they had chosen models of extreme 
grossness—fat old women, coarse old 
fishwives, whom they represented with a 
brutality that was quite obscene. All 
their pictures were a kind of savage de- 
struction of the loveliness of life, and | 
found a cult of ugli- 
ness, a lack of form, 
a worship of 
‘‘strength’’ di- 
vorced from spirit- 
ual ideals. 

The housing ques- 
tion—and the cost 
of lodging —is 
acute, not only in 
Paris but also in 
many cities, and is 
the cause of the 
most frightful peri! 
to France—the de- 
crease of popula- 
tion—and a hidden 
bitterness in the 
spirit of the French 
people. 





had a table, a chair, 
a bookcase, and 
even found room for 
an armchair— 
which was luxury! 
Nowa student must 


THE CHURCH OF THE SACRE CCEUR 
This famous resort of pilgrims looks benignly upon 


Paris from the heights of Montmartre. It has seen 

Paris at the height of its genuine ecstasy of pleasure 

and at its lowest depth of discouragement during 

the War. The sounds of revelry rise to it to-day— 
but is it revelry? 


“How is it pos- 
sible,’ | was asked 
by a Frenchman, 
“forour young men 
and women to set 
up home-life, and 





pay 300 francs a 

month for a miserable lodging and is lucky 
if he gets one, because every apartment is 
snapped up by foreigners or married folk 
who are desperate for house-room.” 

In the old days the students | knew 
used to go to a creamery and have an 
excellent breakfast, including an egg, for 
50 centimes. Now it costs them 3 francs. 
Fhey could live comfortably with a mar- 
gin for the fun of life on 10 francs a day. 
Now crowds of thern are living miserably, 
without the barest margin, on 20 francs a 
day. Three of them died of starvation 
during recent months. 

Perhaps it is this hard life, or some 
spiritual aftermath of war, which gives to 
their art a hardness and crudity which 
seems like a deliberate revolt against 





to rear families, 
when they cannot afford the rent of the 
most modest apartment, or find accom- 
modation even for themselves, without 
the additional space for a baby and a 
nurse?” 

In that way the foreigners are a curse 
to Paris, in spite of the money they bring 
there, because they seize upon the only 
available lodgings and raise the price of 
rents. The rise in the rent of houses and 
flats, the steady and frightening increase 
in the cost of living, and additional taxa- 
tion of small incomes, were the main 
causes of the political change which threw 
Poincaré out of office and brought in 
Herriot and his Government of the Left. 
Poincaré’s “rigid’’ policy in foreign af- 
fairs, his failure to get reparations from 
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Germany, even by the occupation of the 
Ruhr, made the French people desire a 
change. They were afraid of the future, 
as many of them told me, because of the 
new hate being stirred up in Germany and 
the estrangement with England. 

But it was that internal problem which 
swung the scales heavily in favor of the 
Left. For a long time it had criticized 
M. Poincaré’s régime fiercely because of 
its failure to restrict rising prices and 
secure a decent standard of life for the 
salaried classes. France gave the Social- 
ist Left a chance to do something under 
the leadership of Herriot. They did 
nothing to redeem their promises. There 
was no more house-room. The cost of 
life increased. They tried to cover their 
failure by stirring up religious trouble 
and raising the old bogey of “‘clericalism.” 

As a Frenchman explained to me, “As 
long as the anticlericals can devour a 
curé they forget the price of artichokes.” 

But there were people who could not 
forget, and who will not forgive the 
Herriot Government for neglecting the in- 
terests of the small wage earning people 
—the people who made the greatest sacri- 
fice in the War—while granting amnesties 
to men like Caillaux and Malvy and 
others accused of political crimes when 
France was fighting for its life. 

When one of Herriot’s ministers was 
making an eloquent speech he was in- 
terrupted by an elderly workman. 

“Monsieur,” said the man simply, 
“it is all very fine, what you are saying 
about that amnesty for all the rascals of 
France. It is generous and Christian, 
without a doubt. But when are you 
going to do something for honest men?” 

“1 confess,” said the Vice-President of 
the Senate, who told me this story, good- 
humoredly, “that I could find nothing to 
say for the moment—Gascon as | am!” 

On the last Armistice Day through the 
streets of Paris came a tragic procession, 
which brought tears to the eyes of all who 
watched—so painful that many had not 
the courage to watch but turned their 
eyes away. It was a procession of blind 
and mutilated men from the little homes 
where they hide their infirmities—20,000 





Honest Men” 


of them. They were the men who had 
saved France. Now they came silently 
to present their claims for an increase 
of pensions which would enable them to 
live in some better way than _half- 
starvation and miserable poverty. The 
wallsof Paris, the villages in the devastated 
areas, were placarded, as | saw, with this 
appeal by the mutilated men, and by 
the widows and orphans of the heroic 
dead. All is not well with France when 
her heroes suffer while contractors grow 
rich and fat out of the reconstruction of 
the ruined regions and out of the profits 
of the rising prices of life’s necessities. 


SPECULATION AFTER DEVASTATION 


HOSE devastated regions! The 

center and south of France do not feel 
the same emotion about the sufferings of 
the victims of that ravaged land up north. 
The enormous cost of reconstruction 
paralyses national finance, causes an im- 
mense deficit in the annual budget, de- 
preciates the value of French money in 
foreign exchange, and necessitates heavy 
taxation. 

“They are making a fine thing out of 
their devastated regions,” says the cyni- 
cal Frenchman of Paris and the Midi. 
“Would to Heaven I had a destroyed 
house up there!” 

It has been a happy hunting ground of 
corruption and scandal. Speculators 
bought up the claims of private indi- 
viduals, exploited them at the expense of 
the state, putting in claims for enormous 
damages admitted by Government of- 
ficials and local authorities, all in the 
game together. Les camarades, they are 
called by the cynics. Contractors grow 
fat with wealth out of the supply of 
building materials and those swollen 
claims. There was a phantom glass fac- 
tory which had never been destroyed by 
German bombardment, because it never 
existed. There were masses of steel 
plates sent from Germany under the rep- 
arations account and transported, not to 
the devastated regions, but to Japan—at 
a fabulous profit after the earthquake 
in Tokio, to the great benefit of a group 
of camarades. 
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Hundreds of other cases as bad as that 
have leaked out. The French Govern- 
ment has spent more than a thousand 
milliards of francs in the reconstruction 
of the devastated region. It is a figure 
not shown in the budget but put into a 
separate account under the heading “ re- 
coverable expenditure.” Unfortunately, 
it is not yet recov- 
eredfromGermany, 
and there are many 
Frenchmen — most 
of them now—who 
believe that it will 
never be recovered. 
It is the financial 
precipice which 
looms ahead when 
the day of reckon- 
ing comes upon the 
younger genera- 
tion. It is easy to 
see that the appeal 
for the devastated 
regions has lost its 
emotional charac- 
ter for citizens not 
in that part of 
France. Pity dries 
up when charity is 
a ruinous taxation. 

Up in the old war 
zone where | have 


different point of 
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FEIGNED GAIETY OF THE PARIS STREETS 
just been, there is a The careless joy to be found in mere existence in of the Somme bat- 
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directed by the Codperative Societies of 
Reconstruction, which are voluntary as- 
sociations of war victims dealing with 
the state authorities, and acting as inter- 
mediaries between the Government and 
the population. Those who could pull 
the most political wires received priority 
of payment, and some of the wires were 
red-hot. Now, at 
the end of 1924, 
work is beginning 
to slow down be- 
cause the Govern- 
ment finds it hard 
to pour out the re- 
maining capital, 
and claims are being 
scrutinized more 
closely. 

It has been a 
marvelous work, all 
the same, and I took 
off my hat to the 
energy and indus- 
try of France in 
rebuilding its ruins 
and cultivating the 
ravaged lands 
which for four years 
| saw under the flail 
of war. Up the old 
Albert - Bapaume 
road, the highway 


Paris was once without parallel in the world. There is lefield ee 
still the semblance of this joy to be found along the tlelields, only the 


view. Contractors boulevards and in the cafés, cultivated for foreigners. dead stumps of 


may have made 

great fortunes, the Government has been 
greatly generous, but—in spite of all the 
work done in reconstruction of factories 
and dwelling houses—there are still im- 
mense numbers of people waiting for new 
homes on the site of the old places from 
which they fled when the flame of wardrew 
near. I found people still living in the 
old Nissen huts of the British Army, or 
in wooden shacks amidst half-finished 
houses and old ruins—six years after the 
ending of war! 

On the whole, in the Department of 
the Nord about three quarters of the 
work of reconstruction had been accom- 
plished at the end of 1924. It has been 





trees and the grave- 
yards of the fallen remain as memorials 
of those dreadful years. 

One thing struck me instantly, and 
was a revelation of a new phase in the 
life of France, when I took the train 
from Amiens and stepped out at Albert 
and walked through streets of brand new 
houses, past the Church of the Golden 
Virgin, which is still a ruin. The people 
about me were not French. The work- 
men building the new houses were not 
laborers of France. When | asked the 
way of a man outside an estaminet, he 
shook his head and answered in Italian. 

An immense amount of foreign labor is 
being employed in this task of reconstruc- 
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tion. Belgians, Italians, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Arabs, and Czechs, in hundreds of 
thousands, have been brought into France 
for this labor paid at cheap rates. They 
are not absorbed into the life of France, 
they keep their own speech and national 
interests, and many of them are men of 
low and violent character, who provide 
most of the crimes of passion—abomin- 
ably brutal—which fill the local press with 
lists of murders, outrages, and thefts. 
In the little foreign restaurants among 
the works of reconstruction these foreign 
workmen draw their knives too quickly, 
or go out, filled with spirit, to assault old 
women, or rob solitary wayfarers. 





A SECOND REIGN OF TERROR 


HERE is no unemployment in 

France. That seems a miracle to Eng- 
land, with its mass of unemployed. But 
the scarcity of labor which leads to that 
condition is not a healthy sign. It is, on 
the contrary, another reminder of that 
greatest danger of all to France—the de- 
crease in population. France is not pro- 
ducing youth enough to do the work in 
factories and fields. Its birth rate is 
dropping so low that the figures are ter- 
rifying to patriotic Frenchmen. 

Old Clemenceau uttered a warning to 
his country, before the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed. It was hushed up in 
the French press, so that it might not 
spoil the exultation of victory. 


If France refuses to have large families it 
will not be of the smallest use to insert in the 
peace treaty the most perfectly framed clauses 
imaginable. You may seize every gun in 
Germany. You may do whatever you please, 
but France will have been lost, because there 
will be no Frenchmen left. 


In 1919 the deaths in France exceeded 
the births by a quarter of a million. At 
that rate it would not be long before 
France was wiped out as a nation. In 
spite of the larger number of marriages 
in 1920, which caused a considerable rise 
in the birth rate, it is now dropping again 
with alarming rapidity. 

That fact dominates the social and 
political conditions of France. It is the 


The Crying Need for Husbands 





secret cause of melancholy in many 
French minds. It is leading in a curious 
way to a religious revival, to a new mili- 
tary policy, to changing relations between 
the sexes, to new standards of home-life, 
to new economic conditions—although 
not one Frenchman in a thousand is con- 
scious of its influence. 

As I have shown, it has led to the im- 
portation of foreign labor. It is the reason 
why France. is raising a great African 
army. In 1935 there will not be enough 
Frenchmen to defend the frontiers of 
France. Their man-power must be re- 
enforced by battalions of colored troops. 
Thoughtful Frenchmen with whom I have 
been speaking realize the future danger to 
France of a prosperous Germany in which 
there is no decline of the birth rate but a 
teeming population increasing by nearly 
a million every year. 

“It is absurd to think,” said one of 
them, “that Germany will not seek her 
revenge one day. It is natural! It is 
inevitable! What will France do when 
that day comes, unless she has strong 
allies who will fight by her side? What 
guarantee have we of that?” 

A melancholy question, with no answer. 

There are taxes on bachelors, bonuses 
for children, funds for the dowries of un- 
married girls. But young men on small 
incomes hesitate to marry. How can 
they afford house-room, or find apart- 
ments? Pas possible! 

I have a paper called Mariage before 
meas I write. It is founded to encourage 
home life, and it is filled with advertise- 
ments from women of all ages from twenty 
to forty. I quote one from hundreds: 


Young lady, 25, good health, affectionate 
disposition, excellent family, well-educated, 
small dowry, home-loving, would marry a 
serious young gentleman in good situation. 


It appears that the serious young 
gentlemen are not eager for marriage. 
There are great gaps in their ranks after 
the slaughter of war. And if they marry 
they are not eager for children. “The 
cost of life!’ For two it is considerable, 
for three it is formidable. That thou- 
sand milliard for the devastated regions 
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will have to be paid out of the pockets of 
the French citizen. Babies are too ex- 
pensive in such economic conditions. At 
the most, not more than one! 

The single child in France is the normal 
standard. He is petted by the whole clan 
of uncles, aunts, and cousins. At six 
years of age his own little world seems to 
revolve about him, 
eager to satisfy his 
smallest wish, to 
keep him amused, 
to provide him with 
pleasure. In the 
Luxembourg Gar- 
dens | have been 
watching the chil- 
dren of France, and 
listening to their 
laughter before the 
guignol shows—old 
Punch and Judy— 
in the Champs 
Elvsées, and seeing 
them on the flying 
horses and gallop- 
ing pigs up in the 
great circus of the 
Boulevard de 
Clichy. 

France is the pa- 
radise of children. 
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It is only in the most Catholic parts of 
France that large families are still com- 
mon. The Bretons are being imported 
into southeastern France for that very 
reason—to make up the depleted popula- 
tion. It is partly because of the Catholic 
traditions of marriage that many French- 
men, formerly irreligious, are supporting 
the Catholic revival] 
in France, which 
has been noticeable 
since the War. 
That, and a hatred 
of socialism and 
communism, and 
the politics of the 
Left, whichtomany 
moderate-minded 
Frenchmen and to 
all the old aristoc- 
racy and to a great 
many small farm- 
ers, seem to be un- 
patriotic, and to 
weaken the securit 
of France. They 
can see no sense in 
thenewanti-clerica! 
movement —the 
chasing of priests 
and nuns who did 
heroic work in the 








Crowds gather 
round to watch 
them at play. The 
very eyes of the 


REBUILDING RHEIMS 


France recovers steadily from her wounds, and out- 
wardly, perhaps, her convalescence is unaccompanied 
by anxiety for the future, but there is, none the less, a 
certain strain in the smile she presents to the world. 


War— the young 
priests fought and 
died like martyrs— 
and the stirring up 





agents de_ police 

soften at the sight of them. 
come from a christening of two new-born 
babes in a little church in a low quar- 
ter of Paris. The whole congregation 
watched the ceremony with emotional 
interest. Two little lives added to France 
—that was good! Admirable! The father 
and mother were regarded with admira- 
tion and esteem. But what a risk, with 
the cost of living so high in Paris! 

There is no discipline, | am told, among 
the modern youth of France. Young 
people are selfish, egotistical, neurotic, 
pleasure-loving. Perhaps it is because 
the large family has gone out of fashion 
and the single child is too much pampered. 


| have just ° 


of religious strife. 

The Roman Catholic Church in France, 
justly or unjustly, has become associated 
too closely with a royalist movement, 
which is conservative rather than royal- 
ist, and purely sentimental. The War 
revived the glorious memories of French 
history under the days of monarchy. The 
greatest generals of France, from Foch 
downward, conformed to Catholicism, 
and all the demonstrations of victory and 
the prayers of the people in the years of 
agony made the Church the symbol of 
French nationalism. 

There is talk of a royalist movement 
in the Army, among the younger officers 
who think the military position of France, 
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and their own career, is menaced by social- 
istic politicians, pacifists, and internation- 
alists. But it is all talk, and “royalism” 
in France does not mean a return to 
monarchy, but a return to the Right, 
which is a very different thing. 

The only real royalists are the old aris- 
tocracy who cling to old traditions which 
have but little reality in modern France. 
They live in rather draughty old cha- 
teaux with uncomfortable furniture, and 
the fleur-de-lys on their paneled walls. 
They intermarry with great solemnity, 
and no one is allowed to penetrate into 
their home-life except their numerous rel- 
atives, and American millionaires—well 
introduced—who may be useful to their 
daughters. They have no political power, 
but some social influence. The French 
people, like the English, still love a title 
and give a certain homage to Monsieur le 
Marquis or Monsieur le Comte. It is 
useful to young gentlemen in time of 
trouble, as happened this week, as | 
write, when a young man was arrested for 
being drunk and disorderly in charge of a 
motor-car. After some violence he was 
flung into a little white cell from which he 
would have been taken to the court next 
morning. Somewhat sobered, he ham- 
mered at the door. “Look here,” he ex- 
plained, “this is ridiculous! I am the 
Marquis de B——. | can’t be treated 
like an Apache in the Place Pigalle.” 

The police agreed with him. They 
apologized to the Marquis de B——and 
escorted him to his hotel. Even in 
democratic France equality before the law 
is not complete. 





“THE MOST PACIFIST COUNTRY” 


T IS difficult to say how far the demo- 
cratic sentiment of France is likely to 
remain radical after the swing of opinion 
which led to the downfall of Poincaré and 
the rise to power of Herriot and his moder- 
ate Socialists. 1 was in Paris when the 
remains of Jean Jaurés, the great Socialist 
leader, were transferred to the Panthéon. 
At the beginning of the War—on its 
first day—Jaurés was murdered by a polit- 
ical fanatic, and the general opinion of 
the nation, face to face with German in- 
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vasion, was violently hostile to the spirit 
of the man who had preached interna- 
tional peace, general disarmament, and a 
democratic comradeship with the German 
workers. Now, when his remains were 
removed to the Hall of Heroes, a vast 
crowd surged into Paris from outlying 
districts with bands and banners and 
rosettes, to pay enthusiastic homage to 
the memory of the great pacifist. I 
studied the character of those crowds. 
They were not revolutionaries and fana- 
tics but sober citizens of the working and 
bourgeois class, who in time of war had 
been the soldiers of France. It is from 
that class that Herriot received his strong 
support for a policy of conciliation with 
Germany, based upon an industrial com- 
pact, and for an anti-militarist régime, 
based on the security of the League of 
Nations in a world-wide pact of peace. 

Contrary to foreign opinion—which 
will not understand and will not learn— 
France is the most pacifist country in the 
world. I have talked with peasants in 
the fields, with professional men and intel- 
lectuals, with shop-keepers and poli- 
ticians. The one idea that dominates 
their minds is the dread of another “in- 
evitable” war. They are divided only, 
by hopeless disagreement, as to the policy 
by which that war may be averted. Is 
it best to maintain a strong army, make 
alliances with new powers in Europe, and 
keep a strangle-hold on Germany—a 
dangerous and perhaps futile effort—or to 
pave the way for conciliation and peace 
by industrial relations with the old enemy, 
and a policy of international disarma- 
ment—equally dangerous, and possibly 
ruinous? 

Public opinion in France swings in a 
doubtful way between these two lines of 
thought, and has no sense of security. If 
only Great Britain would enter into a 
military alliance! But England—perfide 
Albion!—is playing the German game, as 
every Frenchman thinks, and, as he is 
told daily by his press, for selfish, material 
interests. If only the United States 
would throw its weight on the side of 
France and guarantee her frontiers 
against a German war of revenge! But 














Tragic 


the Americans think only of their dollars 
and their Monroe Doctrine. What do 
they care about Europe? What do they 
know? So France feels herself isolated 
and abandoned by former friends—with 
that dreadful menace ahead. 

Meanwhile the life of France goes on 
with its superficial gaiety, which deceives 
the tourist for whom it is mostly produced, 
and with its hidden home life more re- 
served, more guarded against the outer 
world than in any other country of 
Western Europe. Very rarely does a 
casual visitor get invited to a French 
home. Hospitality is restricted to a 
public restaurant and not offered very 
freely. 

In the little homes of France there is 
hard work, hard study, a life of small 
economies, frugal living, family devotion. 
The women of France are partners with 
their men in all business affairs, and their 
advice is dominant. They are devoted 
mothers to the single child to whom 
maman is the source of all comfort and 
perfect love. The shop-keepers, the mer- 
chants, the contractors, the hotel proprie- 
tors, the financial politicians, are making 
fortunes, but they refuse to be taxed for 
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the sake of balancing a budget and paying 
international debts. The _ professional 
classes, the civil service, the intellectuals, 
and the lower middle class are poorly paid 
and struggle against the rising cost of liv- 
ing. They are disillusioned with the re- 
sults of victory, bitter against their 
politicians, and deeply anxious about the 
future of France. 

Sitting in my room one night a very 
distinguished Frenchman discussed all 
these problems for five hours, until | 
yawned. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, at the end of our 
argument, “the civilization of France is 
not very safe. Beneath an illusion of 
prosperity and strength we have many 
elements of weakness, and there are great 
dangers ahead. But France has given so 
much to the world in art and intellect and 
spirit that we shall not be deserted when 
new ordeals test the courage of our people. 
That is the best hope we have, beyond 
our own strength and purpose.” 

It is a hope that is sometimes weakened 
by a national egotism which is careless of 
the needs and ideals of other people, and 
impatient of any point of view which 
seems hostile to French opinion. 
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Amid Western China’s Bandits 


in Search of 


Earliest Art Treasures 


I FROM PEKING TO THE PINCHOW CAVES 
With the Harvard Expedition 


By LANGDON WARNER 


Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, for Research in Asia 


HE Harvard University expedi- 
tion to western China, in search 
of precious relics of the earliest 
Chinese art, was in Peking. 
The Pacific Ocean lay behind 
us, while ahead were problems and politics 
and months of walking over the face of 
China. To Horace Jayne and to me, in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, it had been 
simple enough to compute the possibilities 
of success and easy to persuade ourselves 
that the immemorial northwest road of 
China could be traversed without diffi- 
culty. It had seemed enough that Har- 
vard College was willing to begin to take 
an interest in the problem which hitherto 
none but Europeans had attacked. But 
now and here in the bedroom of the hotel 
in Peking, with maps and saddlebags and 
boots and typewriters stacked against the 
walls and on the chairs and beds, things 
looked less simple. 
Bandits were reported in force on the 


Honan border and further west; the 
central government had small control over 
the Mohammedans of Kansu. It was 
indeed a grave question if the hard- 
begged money of the university should be 
risked at a time when things looked so 
black. And yet to wait might well be 
to find them blacker, and Chinese lions 
in the path seem always to give way 
before a direct frontal attack. 

France, England, Germany, Russia, 
and Japan had all sent scholars over this 
route where, seventeen centuries before, 
scholars no less adventurous and distin- 
guished had brought the holy Buddhist 
books from India to the Middle Kingdom 
to be translated into Chinese. Three 
hundred years before that time an expedi- 
tion had gone over this same track and 
men said that its intrepid leader had 
brought his men to the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Along it had gone out 
silk from China across the central Asian 




















plateau in exchange for ponies and for 
jade, till by chance, and later by design, 
it had reached the Persian satrapies and 
the Arab traders. It had come to deca- 
dent Rome and to the colonies which had 
been Greek; there to be ravelled and its 
precious colored threads woven into the 
edges of the robes of the young fops of 
the day. Even before that time the road 
had been in use, but no man can say how 
long ago. Potsherds dug near its track 
make us pause, for if we read their evi- 
dence right men traded there with Western 
peoples when Jason fought the Minotaur 
in Crete. Holy men from India in med- 
izval times crossing the roof of the world 
and the terrible deserts, modern archzol- 
ogists with transits and measuring tapes, 
Mongol hordes, Imperial embassies, beg- 
gars, and horse dealers rode in procession 
through our dreams in the hotel bedroom 
at Peking. 


THE WISDOM OF PEKING 


HERE was an irritating month while 

we “took the best advice” about 
the western road as we had promised to 
do, and spent an occasional afternoon 
stumblingly finding out the prices of the 
very doubtful antiquities in the shops. 
On the whole the best advice in Peking, 
boiled down, amounted to that monosyl- 
lable pronounced by Mr. Punch to the 
young man about to marry—don’t. 

But all the while we realized that num- 
bers of timorous Chinese were setting 
out every week over that very road, and 
that the few foreign missionaries whose 
duty led them along it, took it all as a 
matter of course. The chancelleries of 
Europe and America were busy with 
demands and protests over the Ling 
Cheng banditry, the papers had daily 
accounts of hold-ups on the Honan border 
just where we must cross, and we were 
most anxious to avoid both official recog- 
nition and official refusal for our trip. 
Passports were of course necessary, and it 
took three weeks to get permits to carry 
arms. While there was no need for 
secrecy and we were far from being 
ashamed of our mission, publicity would 
bring only disagreeable complications. 
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Thanks to a friend’s introduction we 
were able to make an appointment with 
Field Marshal Wu Pei Fu, whose head- 
quarters were four miles west of the Ho- 
nanfu railway station. I was much inter- 
ested to have the chance to mect perhaps 
the greatest of China’s.“super-Tuchuns,”’ 
the man who had sent General Chang Tso 
Lin packing to Manchuria the year before, 
and who now ruled North China with 
an iron fist. Headquarters proved to be 
an enormous park approached by splendid 
roads, on which the soldiers were laboring 
as we came up. The General was busy 
but would soon receive us. 


A GENERAL TALKS ARCHAOLOGY 


HEN the great man did come in, 

with hurried step, it was not the 
burly figure that I had expected. He 
was slight and bird-like, with an unwrink- 
led brow, grave but not troubled. Be- 
fore him lay a pile of letters which, with 
an apology, he unrolled and scanned as he 
listened to our Wang and his own secre- 
tary, who told him that we were stud- 
ents desiring to pass to the West and 
anxious to know from him if the roads 
were safe. He promptly assured us that 
if they weren’t they could be made so, 
and promised a guard, explaining that 
the bandits were the care of the provin- 
cial officials and that he never had at- 
tempted to rid the country of them. When 
we said that we had hoped to go on with- 
out a guard and did not wish to appear as 
rich official personages, he waved our 
objections aside and said that ten men’ 
would be with us as far as the borders 
of Shensi Province. Still opening letters 
and occasionally signing a document or 
giving a short order over his shoulder 
to his orderly, he talked about archeology 
and about paintings, getting up to point 
out a picture in gray ink which hung on 
the wall. It showed a dead plum tree 
stump from which a few live switches 
in bud had sprung up. This he said he 
loved, because it was symbolical of new 
China. In half an hour he left us, giving 


orders that we should dine with him and 
his staff in another hour. 
Seven round tables were set with six 
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or eight places at each. We sat with 
the Field Marshal and his secretary. 
From the court yard just outside the 
window a very fair brass band thun- 
dered “’Nita, Juanita, ask thy soul if 
we should part!’ and other similarly 
martial airs. Sometimes they broke into 
a chant in the midst of their playing, 
Russian fashion, and this was rather 
stirring. Nothing was said by any of 
us at the General’s table for the first 
half hour. But our glasses of warm 
sherry-like wine were filled and refilled 
rapidly. Each time that Wu drank 
bottoms up he showed his empty’ glass 
around the circle and we had to do the 
same. Then at his signal we began to 
wipe our chopsticks on our sleeves and 
our breeches and to reach over to the 
center of the table for the six or seven 
different dishes, little lumps of mutton, 
bean curds, omelette, and dumplings. 

Our host told us, through his secretary, 
about Chinese cookery, the soldiers’ songs, 
and the making of wines and spirits, but 
never a word of politics or the things | 
wanted most to hear. The meal ended, 
Field Marshal Wu rose and the band 
blared a really military march as Jayne 
and | found ourselves marching from the 
room while all the other diners stood at 
attention. It was difficult not to strut. 

Knowing that Wu was very much oc- 
cupied we refused to sit and talk, but 
bundled ourselves out and into the staff 
motor car which was panting by the gate- 
way. The guard was turned out, the 
band blared “Seeing Nelly Home,” and 
we sailed off into the dark singing “ Aunt 
Dinah’s Quilting Party.” When the 
car sped to the south gate of Honanfu 
the narrow way was so blocked by wheel- 
barrows and vendors of food and cakes 
and tea, that it seemed a teeming bazaar. 
It was nothing short of murder to charge 
that crowd! Donkeys and their entire 
loads took refuge in shops, naked children 
were snatched up from under our front 
tires, and elderly ladies scaled vertical 
fences. But so far as I know, there was 
not a single death. 

Two days later we went westward 
for the few hours that remained of the 
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railroad line and spilled our luggage 
into the inn. Our rooms that night were 
clamorous with carters who had been 
fetched by the smiling postmaster to 
arrange for our transport. Here is the 
letter which arrived from that post- 
master next morning. 


Chinese Post Office, 
Kwanyingtang 23rd. August, 1923. 
Sirs: 

Good morning Sirs. One wagon for Sianfu 
charge $70.00, 3 mule carts to same charge 
$105.00 @ $35. each. It is their cheapest 
price. If you please, you will pay some 
earnest money $10.00 or $20.00 in advance. 
The half price must be prepaid when you start. 
And beg to inform you that it is sure to set out 
to-morrow morning. Further, have you 
your national flag? Each cart must be stick 
upon with one flag of yours. If not do so, the 
soldier will get those carts for arm articles. 

Yours truly, 
Cuow Hsinc Yuen. 


Four tailors were set feverishly to work 
on the flags that were to suggest to the 
bandits that the American Army and 
Navy were to appear in Western China 
to avenge any insult offered to Jayne or 
to me. But first we made careful scale 
drawings which represented, for the wait- 
ing tailors, our ideas of how our country’s 
emblem appears. As regards the number 
of states, | got them hopelessly mixed with 
the Amendments to the Constitution. 
However, this was happily settled when 
the tailor sent his boy to say that, since 
the flags were so small, he had arbitrarily 
chosen to put six stars on each. 

Our consciences were clear, we had got 
the best advice, and our precious persons 
were better safeguarded than those of 
the missionaries and the Chinese mer- 
chants who took the road. It remained 
only to engage carts and wait for the four 
little tailors to sew on six stars to each 
of our flags. 


THE ANABASIS BEGINS 


F COURSE the start was to be be- 

fore daylight. Equally of course we 

did not get off till an hour or so before 
high noon. Jayne and I had each a cart to 
himself, so too had Mr. Wang, the secre- 
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tary-interpreter; and of course the boy, 
who was also cook, had the best cart of all. 
He never left it by day during all the 
months that followed, except in Mongolia, 
when he was forced to transfer himself to 
a high platform of luggage and soft sheep- 
skin on the hurricane deck of the best 
camel. 

For the first few days the way led 
through dusty defiles where the late sum- 
mer sun beat steadily down. The road 
ran in a cafion cut by countless cart 
wheels. Gray cliffs rose often forty 
feet on either side, so close that for long 
stretches no cart could pass us. For 
hours together we trudged in that 
trench, the fine dust caking the sweat on 
our faces. Ahead and behind came the 
riflemen of the escort in dirty yellow 
tunics and shapeless legs wound with 
yellow cloth. Of a sudden there was 
the sound of raucous profanity in the van 
and we two white men wedged ourselves 
between the greasy axles and the vertical 
clay walls to find our front cart locking 
wheels with an eastbound team. Be- 
yond, an infinity of carts labored forward 
grimly careless of the fact that each one 
made the passage more hopeless. The 
two front carters, approaching at a snail’s 
pace, had been in sight of one another 
for full five minutes, but neither had 
thought fit to shout a warning, or to halt 
or to search for a wider space till the 
axles locked. The soldiers ahead on the 
rim and deep in the road trench had felt 
it beneath their military dignity to warn 
the oncomers or to shout back at us. 


“WHEN IN CHINA—” 


EW to the business, Jayne and | 

rushed into the dust of battle to seize 
the heads of the oncoming mules, while 
the opposing ranks of carters swore and 
shrieked and spat on the ground, suddenly 
to relapse and smoke their pipes grinning. 
Then came a moiling scrimmage which 
lasted barely two hours, though it seemed 
like five, and left us exhausted. We 
ducked through and under laden carts 
and among promiscuous mule heads and 
heels, hauling here and pushing there, 
backing carts up side gullies and up- 
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ending others, dashing about like midgets 
in a dust-beam and playing at a maddening 
game of jackstraws with pieces of tre- 
mendous bulk. Soldiers were sent ahead 
to stop any oncoming traffic which might 
threaten and Wang and the boy were 
set to forcing sullen carters to unharness 
where there seemed no other hope. When 
at last we were straightened out and 
under way again, we wore masks of white 
dust except where sweat left darker 
streaks of grime. 

Thereafter, though the same stoppage 
happened several times a day as long as 
we were moving in the trenched road, 
Jayne and | never again took so active 
apart. We learned to sit still almost as 
Chinese travelers do, and to watch the 
carters extricate themselves as best they 
could. 

In the villages along the road was a 
stir of armed men. Three days before, 
there had been hold-ups and murders of 
Chinese merchants till even official pa- 
tience was worn out and a thousand 
troops were being gathered to make at 
least a show of counter attack. The 
villagers themselves seemed rarely to 
have suffered; no doubt many of their 
own sons and brothers were among the 
bandits, and those who were not otherwise 
safe paid danegeld when they were forced 
to stir abroad with laden carts. We, 
however, stayed near our possessions with 
the shotgun close at hand and Jayne’s 
automatic strapped aggressively on his 
belt. We drew together in the angles 
of the defiles where it seemed that any 
one brought up with a true sense of the 
art of banditry must lie face down on 
the cliff top above to greet us with a 
fusillade. But an hour or so of tension 
was all that we could manage. The 
peaceful cultivators urging their tiny 
donkeys before the plough seemed next 
of kin to the clods they turned, without 
skill or pluck to rush us. It was un- 
doubtedly true that no less than thirty 
travelers were at that very moment 
being held for ransom behind those low 
hills a mile or so to the south, but nothing 
that we saw or felt in the air made it 
seem probable. 
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The rainy season was officially done, 
but we had been warned to expect showers 
and perhaps flooded roads, although for 
the first week there was nothing wetter 
than a cool drizzle which laid the dust 
and made walking the pleasanter. Those 
first few inns were perhaps among the 
best in seven months of travel, but they 
are fixed in my mind for their squalor. 
The two big gates swung in from the 
village street and the five carts lumbered 
in to a compound which, in a moment, 
was a smother of dust as the freed mules 
rolled their sweating bodies in the soft 
healing stuff. 


A NIGHT AT AN INN 


OON the cat-and-dog fight between 
the carters and the innkeeper died 
away, and long bags of chopped straw 
were slung from across the cart bonnets 
to be stirred up with cracked peas. Then 
came water in great hissing gulps, more 
chopped straw, and the mules were free 
to roll again. Hens were in and out of 
the fracas, narrowly escaping death a 
hundred times from flying heels, and 
clerically dressed magpies with white 
lawn sleeves and black waistcoats cocked 
an eye for a chance at the peas in the 
wicker feed pans. Of all men, birds, and 
animals in China, these magpies are the 
cleanest and most elegant. Like every- 
thing else in that country they live in 
constant contact with filth, but the 
gorgeous iris on their black silk tails and 
the lawn of their episcopal sleeves suggest 
the dim purity of a cathedral close. In 
reality they are but hedge priests and the 
truth is not in them. They rob and 
swagger and bully and then boast pro- 
fanely about it from the tops of dung- 
hills. 

By six o'clock we woke and bellowed 
“Boy!” till the cook came with a tin 
basin for each of us to shave and bathe. 
It is wonderful how adequate the tin 
basin is. We kept reasonably clean and 
were able to leave an aroma of tar soap 
completely over our persons in the hope 
of discouraging future bites. In these 
early days of the journey we had real 
breakfasts of coffee and eggs, cooked 
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either over the inn fire or on our own 
precious little yacht lamp which burned 
kerosene. By noon came a _ baiting 
station where we stopped an hour or 
more to feed the mules and eat the sand- 
wiches that had been prepared the night 
before from the scraps of the evening 
meal. 

It was a relief to get away from the 
trenched roads and be able to look across 
the fields of cotton and the millet, both 
the high and the panicled kinds, and 
often to slake our thirst from the excellent 
yellow-fleshed watermelons that were 
offered for sale at booths along the way. 
Good small persimmons, too, were sold 
by the roadside, very succulent but 
not so big as the Peking sort. We passed 
along not far from the gleam of the 
Yellow River on our right, while on each 
side of us were gorgeous sierras set in 
trim line or climbing in echelon like 
marching troops. 


SIAN THE ANCIENT CAPITAL 


T THE end of the sixth day, when 
it seemed that we had been forever 
on the road, we pulled up hot and dusty 
before sunset at the little town of T’ung 
Hsien at the mountain’s foot. It was 
only a few hours by pony from the capi- 
tal city, Sianfu, from which the people 
of fashion came at all seasons of the 
year to enjoy the hot springs. It took 
us some time to steer our way up the slope 
to the baths, and when we got there the 
military were in possession. Soldiers 
were playing leap-frog and exercising 
on the bars before the newly built bar- 
racks, but we boldly flourished our towels 
at the guard by the big gate and sent in 
our cards to the C. O. with the somewhat 
unusual message that callers had come 
and would like a bath. 

When we were passed through the gate 
it proved a strange little tumbledown 
bit of civilized China. These hot springs 
have been patronized by Emperors since 
several centuries before Christ. Stone 
tablets set in the wall recorded Imperiai 
visits and the delights of literary gentle- 
men of the tenth century A.D., many of 
whom seem to have discovered in their 




















declining years how nice it is to be 
clean. A tenth-century crown prince, one 
judged, had also found it a novel experi- 
ence worth recording in stone. 

Next day, after a stifling morning’s 
walk by the cart side, we rattled through 
the gates of Sianfu, capital of Shensi 
Province and, five times at least, capital 
of China. Ten years ago | had tried 
to get there, but the way was blocked 
by the legions of White Wolf, that great 
bandit general, and no traveler could 
leave the rail-end for the west. Now at 
last we were come, and it no longer 
seemed quite the Ultima Thule to us who 
were headed west again through the 
opposite gate and along the great road 
to the edge of Turkestan. But we were 
already well in the atmosphere of ancient 
China, for it was here that Hiuen Tsang, 
the seventh-century pilgrim, came to lay 
his bones after bringing the holy books 
and images from India, and here also that 
he labored on many of his translations 
from the Sanscrit. 

This, after all, was the city which in 
the Golden Age of T’ang received tribute 
from Korea and Persia and the little 
Luchus, from the Byzantine court and 
from the countries to the north and west. 
There was coming and going from Tibet 
and the Punjab, and the Scyths brought 
down the little that they remembered 
from their brief campaigns under Greek 
commanders. Here it was that T’ai 
Tsung the Prince, with his sister on horse- 
back at his side, began the raids that 
made China once more an Empire—the 
Middle Kingdom—and started those two 
centuries of glorious history which she has 
not equalled since. The wars against the 
Turks were at last successful, for the great 
commander, who had now become Em- 
peror, not only beat them back in open 
battle but also won their allegiance to ride 
behind him tothe conquest of Central Asia. 
What a court that must have been at Sian, 
with the foreign embassies camped out- 
side the city walls and the palace cooks 
toiling to feast the noble guests and their 
escorts! The Imperial odist, who must 
celebrate every visiting prince, was lucky 
that the literary canon permitted so 
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few syllables in his verse. Philosophers, 
historians and map-makers worked in the 
Imperial Library under the Emperor’s 
own patronage; and holy men fresh from 
India were received in audience—not 
only to carry to him the peaceful Word of 
Buddha but also, no doubt, to report the 
state of the Great Road across the plateau 
and bear tales of the fighting tribes who 
held the marches of his Empire. 

A score of miles outside Sian city he 
lies buried—surrounded, men say, by his 
tributary kings. About his tomb six 
huge stone horses were set up, the por- 
traits of his chargers killed under him in 
battle. They have been pulley-hauled 
from their place now. Four of them were 
brought into the town, where we saw 
them rather meanly set up against the 
garden wall in the little museum. The 
other two, somewhat split and battered, 
are the pride of the University Museum 
in Philadelphia. 


PROGRESS OF THIRTEEN CENTURIES 


HE delights of Sianfu to-day are dif- 

ferent from those of centuries ago, 
but none the less delights. We dined on 
familiar home cooking with the English 
missionaries in the compound of their 
hospital, and drew them out to tell of the 
fight that they are making each day of 
every year against the grim cruelty of 
Chinese life, a cruelty which we were 
better able to realize as we advanced into 
the heart of it. 

But the great joy of the town was to be 
init. Instead of Imperial banquets we ate 
grubbily with our thumbs at the inn. 
Instead of splendid processions of court 
nobles and proud ecclesiastics, a sinister 
double line of yellow uniforms shuffled 
swiftly up the main paved street with 
three bound prisoners in their clutches. 
A hundred yards or so from where we 
stood there was a halt of scarce a minute 
and—happily we did not see it—three 
heads rolled off from three luckless car- 
casses and the soldiers shuffled on, leaving 
the carrion to be swept up. 

Old Ma, the antiquity dealer, had 
been friend and helper of our most 
distinguished American Sinologist, Dr. 
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Bertold Lanper, but in his shop was little 
of value—although, on the return trip, 
| bought from him at scandalous price 
a series of rubbings from sculptured 
stones marked with the private seal of 
Tuan Fang, the murdered Viceroy. How 
that name and romantic death stand 
out in the West as well as in the East 
among the little group of those who busy 
themselves with Chinese art and history! 
Many of the stones and bronzes from his 
great collection have reached museums in 
New York, Washington, Boston, and Eu- 
rope, and now the Harvard Museum. 
But the best thing in town for us, and 
one of the most impressive in all China 
was Pei Lin—the Forest of Tablets. 
Back in dim times when Britons were 
painting themselves blue and Europe was 
barbarian, these great slabs of close- 
grained ringing stone had been inscribed 
with the ancient lore of China by Im- 
perial order. In later evil days they were 
proscribed and many were broken or lost. 
But now for centuries the scores that were 
saved, together with hundreds of later 
ones, have been gathered together under 
the shadow of long-roofed buildings where 
all day the wooden mallets hammer wet 
paper into the deep cut stone characters as 
the makers of rubbings produce their stock 
in trade for Peking scholars and literary 
men. One series of inscriptions, cut inthe 
ninth century after Christ, is copied by 
the thousand and used for a copy book 
by the children of the Chinese primary 
schools because of its perfect calligraphy. 
Here too stands the famous Nestorian 
tablet with its cross cut in the stone above 
the inscription. It records the Imperial 
sanction for the “most virtuous Alopun”’ 
and other monks to set up a religious 
establishment in the capital and to teach 
the pure doctrine. Shades of Prester John 
and his mythical Papal Embassy, tales 
of ‘those devoted Nestorian Christians, 
if Christians they can be called, and all the 
strange medizval half-truths that were 
current about Cathay come into one’s 
head as one stands before this tablet. 
It was set up in 781 A.D., centuries before 
Marco Polo or Prester John—but how 
much more tangible a reminder of that 





Grave-Robbers and Scientists 


remote, groping contact between the 
East and the West than anything else 
that is left in China! 

Even the Nestorian tablet and its sug- 
gestion of kinship with something in our 
own past was not the glory of the Pei Lin 
for me. I was searching for something 
else, and presently | found it in the twi- 
light, first one and then half a dozen 
black slabs higher than my head. The 
characters on the faces were splendidly 
cut in deep graved ideographs, but on the 
thick edges was a delicate tracery of 
flower and beast and demigod with which 
1 had been familiar, through rubbings, 
fora score of years. Back inan American 
study they had hung, my constant 
companions, and I had often wondered as 
1 looked at them if I should ever see the 
originals. As | traced the sensitive out- 
lines of the originals with a reverent finger 
they seemed more significant of a great 
past than even the solemn and antique 
characters on the front. 

Out in the sun again, sloughing off the 
centuries, we spent a joyful two hours 
dickering at the shops which line the Pei 
Lin temple yard, and bought great pack- 
ages of rubbings from the inscribed stones. 


THE ROAD TO THE WEST 


HE wayfarer who leaves Sianfu to 
take up the trail to the west will 
never forget that first fifteen miles out- 
side the city wall. Every step was holy 
ground for, as the cart-track threaded its 
way among the standing crops, there rose 
on every side of us mounds and earthen 
pyramids, grassed over but spared from 
the plough. They hide the tombs of 
early Emperors and kings and concubines 
who made China when it was really the 
Middle Kingdom. So holy are they that 
no man to-day can dig near them and no 
one can guess what treasure they contain. 
In medizval times, and earlier no 
doubt, they were largely looted of their 
gold and precious things, but the archzol- 
ogist of to-day knows how careless such 
looting was. The robber doubtless scorned 
pottery which nowadays would be set in a 
glass case as the pride of any museum; 
he pitched aside lovely bronzes and he 
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failed to: find the little objects which 
mean so much to us in reconstructing the 
life of the past. 

Before many years are past, either the 
grave robbers will have ploughed their 
clumsy way through these mounds again, 
to recover for the foreign market what 
their predecessors left, or scientists, by 
special permit, will be allowed to come 
with their measuring tapes and their 
cameras to open in all reverence those 
kingly tombs by the river Wei. 

Some fifteen miles of such temptation 
to diggers were slowly passed and we 
found ourselves on the sandy bank of 
the turgid river Wei. 


THE CROSSING 


HILE we waited and spat out 

watermelon seeds, a scow shaped 
like a mammoth packing box was poled 
alongside the beach in most unsailorlike 
fashion. A gangway of rotting planks 
was set against the ‘gunwales and our 
carts manhandled to the deck followed 
by the mules. It was obvious that mules 
may be divided into two schools of 
thought when it comes to ferry boats: 
one must be prodded from behind and 
dragged from the front and incited with 
hideous yells and cracking whips, the 
other sights the deck from afar off and 
charges as if it were a redoubt. To 
the latter sort men are attached as drags, 
on the ears and tail and such other outly- 
ing portions as seem safe. It is evidently 
hoped that in this way the mule can be 
stopped on deck before he plops into the 
water on the other side. As our party 
was made up of both types of mules it 
was a relief when they were all aboard 
and wedged between the carts. No 
accident happened except to one animal, 
who went through the deck of the scow 
and thrummed excitedly on the bottom 
till I feared he would open a seam in her 
planks. But he merely stayed in the 
attitude of one chinning himself on paral- 
lel bars till the other shore was reached 
and we could concentrate enough coolies 
on his ears and nose to lift him bodily 
through the hole and on deck again. 
With a chant we sagged across the fast 






river, making two lengths down stream 
to one across, and each of us landed 
astraddle the sweating back of a coolie 
who, after depositing his load on the dry 
sand, dashed back to prod the mules over- 
board and drag the laden carts down 
creaking planks. It was under the city 
wall of Sien Yang that we found ourselves, 
and perceived a zig-zag track leading up 
through the bastioned gate. 


A CITY OF DOPE FIENDS 


OR all its bold front on the bluff 
above the rushing river the town 
itself was dejected enough. It did not 
need ten minutes in the streets to tell 
the reason, for everywhere the little clay 
opium pipes were for sale, and in the 
shade of the temple enclosures lay bun- 
dles of rags which were men with their 
heads on bricks forgetting in merciful 
sleep that they were doomed to be Chinese 
and in misery. One big tumbledown 
temple compound must have had twenty 
such forms, each one with a tattered 
quilt of patches over its bones and a brick 
on edge beneath its head. Beside every 
one was the telltale lamp and pin and 
pipe, with a smear of dried poppy juice 
on a chip or a piece of paper near by. 

- Something sewn on the coat of one of 
these figures attracted Wang’s attention 
and he turned him over with his foot. 
A white label, attached to the man’s breast 
and set forth with an official seal, read that 
he was empowered to “detect and arrest 
all persons using or selling opium within 
the city limits.” He was half awake 
but sodden with the drug, and never 
resented the intruding foot which rolled 
him over. 

Next morning, through a drizzle which 
became a steady hard rain, we plodded 
past five more miles of mounds, set even 
closer together than those on the other 
bank of the river, and associated with 
names as great and as legendary. Wet 
as we were, it was pleasant to reach 
shelter and to notice that the rain stopped 
with sundown. But at five o’clock next 


morning it was less pleasant when we 
partook of coffee and rolled up our beds 
to be stuffed in the carts. 
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Here was rain indeed, the sort of rain 
we had been dreading, rapidly sloughing 
the roads and damping through the cart 
hoods to the depths of our luggage. It 
was no time for walking, even in rain 
coats, and we stolidly set ourselves to sit 
in the stifling, jouncing dampness of the 
carts by the hour together. By noon, 
however, we stuck fast, mired in the ruts 
hub-deep, and the mules were down 
almost as often as they were up. 

It was about midnight when we 
reached the village of Feng Zse. We 
had been fourteen hours and a half on the 
march and made fifteen English miles. 

For days now we traveled through a 
country of deep gorges and of terraced 
hills with buckwheat in flower all about 
us in pink bloom. When the road sank 
in a narrow trench we walked a hundred 
feet above it on a cliff path and could see 
milesahead. Oneither side of our plateau 
were chasms which split us off from other 
tablelands where farms were and clustered 
hamlets, near by, but a good half day’s 
scramble to visit. 

The third day, three miles from Pin- 
chow our hopes were raised at the sight 
of modern temples built against the moun- 
tain side and entrances in the rock. 


A GOD OF THE PAST 


E CLIMBED the steps of the 

wooden temple and, leaning through 
the rock window into the cliff at the back, 
looked full in the huge visage of a seated 
Buddha which we guessed to be sixty 
feet high. On either side of him stood 
his attendants erect, and about their 
heads circled a thousand pigeons which 
nested in the crannies of their hair and 
crowns. The central fat face itself, and 
the gross form, showed no hint of an 
elder grandeur. Pious restorations had 
weakened every clean-cut line and made 
heavy the folds of antique drapery. But 
behind the head, untouched since the 
ninth century, ran the concentric circles 
of the flat halo. The inner ring was crisp 
lotus petals, the next vine tendrils, then a 
circlet of little Buddhas seated in bliss, 
and, beyond angels floated with swing- 
ing scarfs. This halo was proof positive 








Saved From the Mud 


of antiquity, but we searched in vain for 
an inscribed stone which should carry 
an exact date. Cut in the rock wall 
of the south side in the chapel we saw 
niches in which were left some worn 
remains of trinities of the same period. 
The three figures of each group stood 
apart, each on a branch of a high lotu 
joined below like the branches of a candle- 
stick. They were graceful enough, even 
in their decay, and they seemed more like 
the sculptor’s sketch still to be finished. 
than like the wrecks they were. 

But | would have given much to have 
seen them when every jewel on the rough- 
ened headdresses was cut and colored 
and when the drapery was scarlet and the 
holy faces gold. In those days, in the 
twilight, brocaded monks made stately 
circumambulation behind the huge figure 
through the little tunnel against the cave 
wall and out again, with candles and with 
torches and song to the high altar below 
the giant knees. No doubt paintings and 
tapestries hung from the walls and lights 
were drawn high on pulleys to cast their 
rays mysteriously on a benign face above. 
But now pigeons dashed about, and their 
droppings gave out an acrid lonely stench 
as they fouled the garments and the hands 
that were raised in blessing. It was 
China again, the China that we were 
growing familiar with, not the long ago 
country that we were in search of. 

Before we left we climbed profanely 
high on the Buddha’s lap and saw how 
well the ancients had understood to de- 
ceive us. From that height the standing 
Bodhisattva which was on each side of 
the seated figure, and of precisely the 
same height, was seen to be absurdly 
short from the knees down to the feet. 
But from a proper and respectful posi- 
tion on the floor of the chapel the upper 
body was foreshortened till it seemed in 
scale with the legs. This was no accident, 
the sculptors had deliberately met the 
problem of a distorted vision in a work- 
manlike manner. One would give much 
to know when this technique was de- 
veloped and whether it came with the re- 
ligion from India brought by the priestly 
artists and teachers. 










ADVENTURING 


rs after 
ANCIENT ART 





The Pilgrimage of Langdon Warner, Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum 
, of Harvard University, and his companion into the far provinces of 
Western (bina in search of the antique beauties of (hinese -Art re- 
sulted in experiences as thrilling as those of Marco Polo, who journeyed 


over a country that has changed not a whit with the centuries. 





















THE BUDDHA BEYOND PINCHOW 


The head, 18 ft. high, of the Buddha in the temple reached three days out of Pinchow. Sixty feet in 
Stature, this colossus shows in itself an art neither admirable nor ancient, but the halo of flat concentric 
circles testifies to the dignity and beauty of the ninth-century sculpture. Notice the difference between its 
antique perfection and the gross and commonplace workmanship upon the restored face. 
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A MAKER OF RUBBINGS AT SIANFU 


In Pei Lin, “ The Forest of Tablets” in Sianfu, the maker of 
rubbings applies his wet paper to the surface of this tenth- 
century inscribed tablet and gently taps it with a pad dipped 
in India ink. Here the inscription, which later old Ma the 
antiquity dealer will sell for an outrageous price, is half inked. 

















A BEND IN THE WEI RIVER 


Below the walls of Hsien Yang in the Province of 
Shensi,the Wei moves on its silt-encumbered way. 
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COTTON FROM TURKESTAN 
From Turkestan these donkeys pack down the cotton along the great northwestern route and at the end 
of each day’s journey rest thus in the yards of the inns upon the way. These inns have it always in their 
power to give the European traveler a night of alarums and excursions. 
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THE GATE OF A WALLED TOWN 


Through this arch passes the endless traffic of the East, the carters and the carriers of provender and 
merchandise and now and then the yellow-uniformed military bound upon its grisly task of execution. 














Well-Trodden Roads 


THE TRAFFIC MARKS OF CENTURIES 
Such a road the Warner Expedition was traveling upon when a traffic. jam among the carters precipi- 
tated a minor military engagement. These thoroughfares are so worn by the wheels of centuries of passing 
vehicles that they run literally between cliffs. 






























The opal and sapphire fields of Queens- 
land, where the miners work, each man 
for himself, and individual liberty and 
the pursuit of precious stones are unham- 


pered by complications of organization. 


[Pictures by MERLE LAVOY]| 


GEM MINING 
in 


AUSTRALIA 





























THE LOCAL CUTTER 
Mr. Lorenz, the opal cutter of Lightning Ridge, at 
work upon some stones. The implements of his trade 
are simple and his shop unpretentious, but neither 
his health nor his livelihood suffers from these details. 




















A shaft sunk in the fields of Lightning Ridge and the opal miners in 


possession. 





Their finds and their time are unreservedly their own. 























SAPPHIRES 
A shaft in Queensland thirty-five feet deep, from which 
the gravel which is the repository of the gems is taken. 





PICKING THEM UP 


A sapphire miner actually picking the gems out 
of the gravel. After he has concentrated 
them in the bottom of the sieve he flips the 
container over, bringing the stones to the top. 
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PANNING SAPPHIRES 


These gems are much lighter 
than the gravel they are found 
in, and the miner pans them 
much as the ’Forty-niners 
panned for gold. 




















THE HAUL 


A miner in the 
sapphire fields 

















with about 100 | ®t. de 
ounces of rough | ‘ 
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THE LAW 


In the gem fields the law is 
represented by one member of 
the police force, who leads the 
easiest life in the community. 














“NUDELING” 
After a heavy rain the inhabit- 
ants repair to the gravel heaps 
and pick them over to secure 
whatever stones have been 
washed out of the silt. 
























INDEFATIGABLE 


At the age of seventy, this old 
timer, whose shaft, completed 
after months of labor, has just 
been caved in by rain, starts 
another hole for sapphires, and 
yet he is as cheery as ever. 


Pay-Gravel 





























MECHANICAL 
PUDDLING 


Those miners who 
work gravel in bulk 
haul it to the me- 
chanical puddler, 
which concentrates 
the heavy sapphires 
to the bottom of a 
large pan. Then the 
gems are washed by 
hand screens in the 
method of the miner 
on a smaller scale. 
































THE BEST CLAIM IN THE 
DISTRICT 


The saloon, popularly believed 
to be a source of more actual 
revenue than any mine around 
it. How many stones pass in 
payment for cheer received is 
debatable, but the community 
is certainly none the worse for it. 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Preacher, 
Who Laughs When He is Compared to Beecher 


HO is the greatest preacher 
of our generation? 
That question could not be 
conclusively answered, not 
only because there are scores of able 
preachers, but also because there is no one 
outstanding figure. Even Henry Ward 
Beecher had contem- 
porary rivals of great 
fame and ability. 

Ask a preacher the 
question and invari- 
ably he will answer 
with reservations, if 
he answers at all, or 
he will say: “That 
will depend on the 
points you are con- 
sidering in your eval- 
uation.”” On some 
points there are 
those who contend 
that Phillips Brooks 
was a greater preach- 
er than Beecher, 
though the majority 
of authorities agree 
that Beecher was 
greater. 

While he may not be the greatest, 
certainly one of the outstanding preachers 
of our time is the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman of Brooklyn—the “city of 
churches’’—whose pulpit is virtually next 
door to Beecher’s historic Plymouth 
Church and who is now President of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Dr. Cadman’s success as a lecturer and 
in broadcasting sermons by radio has 
greatly enhanced his reputation, and if 
he is not the greatest preacher of his time 





DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


Pastor of the Central Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn and recently elected President of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 


certainly he is one of the most popular 
and the pulpit orator most frequently 
compared to the great Beecher. 

He does not believe that he or any 
other living preacher is equal to the peer- 
less Beecher. His laugh when he is com- 
pared to Beecher is merry, not cynical, 
for Dr. Cadman is far 
from the cynic. He 
is intensely human. 

“Beecher was the 
greatest preacher in 
three hundred 
years,’ says Dr. Cad- 
man. “He was a 
genius. He had all 
the qualities of Phil- 
lips Brooks and all 
the other great 
preachers of his day, 
and genius added to 
them.” 

Like most other 
preachers, Dr. Cad- 
man is reluctant to 
specify those of the 
present day whom he 
considers greatest, 
though recently a 
ballot of 25,000 leading clergymen picked 
out the twenty-five most influential min- 
isters, of whom he was one. 

If he is pressed for an answer, however, 
he will mention two great preachers, 
the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor 
of the Old South Church of Boston, and 
the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle of New York City. 
Dr. Gordon, incidentally, was born in 
England, as Dr. Cadman was, and Dr. 
Cadman points out that the system of lay 
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preaching in England is 
one reason for the large 
number of successful 
English preachers, 
many of whom are 
known in this country. 
A young man preparing 
for the ministry in Eng- 
land gets much experi- 
ence as a lay preacher. 

To be considered 
great a preacher must 
be great not only in his 
profession as a pulpit 
orator and theologian, 
but as a teacher and 
counselor as well. In 
his biography of Beecher 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman 








speech, or, in other 
words, his experience, 
from books, and that 
Beecher drew his from 
life. 

Dr. Cadman draws 
his examples and figures 
of speech both from 
life and books. Heisa 
voracious reader, and 
has the habit of reading 
in bed. A rack of clas- 
sics and the newest 
books stands near his 
bed, and his whole 
apartment has the ap- 
pearance and atmos- 
phere of a library. 
Books are piled every- 








Abbott pointed out that 
the qualities of Beecher 
made him a great 
teacher and counselor. 

Because he was a 
great personality, 
Beecher’s efforts passed beyond the finite 
boundaries which the mere practice of a 
profession impose upon a man without 
that indefinable urge of genius. He was 
not only teacher and preacher, but a 
great patriot and crusader for the right 
as he saw it, which is Dr. Cadman’s view 
of what a great preacher should be. 

“Until a man is elected a judge he 
must be an advocate,” he says. 

Dr. Cadman himself is vital and dy- 
namic, and he speaks contemptuously of 
those clergymen who are merely practic- 
ing a profession without the ardor of 
great preachers. 

“Pink little ministers who are kept 
merely for purposes of show,” he calls 
them. 

Not many men living to-day heard 
Beecher at the height of his powers, but 
the estimates of his work are so volumin- 
ous that it is not difficult to compare liv- 
ing ministers with him on any point. So, 
too, are the comparisons between Beecher 
and Brooks voluminous. 

Dr. Abbott wrote that one difference 
between Beecher and Brooks was that 
Brooks drew his allusions and figures of 





DR. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York, who is mentioned by Dr. 

Cadman as one of the great preachers. 


where. 

Travel books are fa- 
vorites, and from this 
class of reading hedraws 
his store of allusions and 
figures of speech to de- 
light and inform his hearers in auditorium 
and on the radio. It is true that he does 
read a book a day, or rather a book a 
night, and sometimes more. 

But he is no mere pedant or bookworm, 
nor does he lead the secluded life of a 
scholar. His manner would invite the 
confidence of a longshoreman, or anybody 
else fictionally or actually known to be 
antagonistic to learning or scholarship, 
so that from men of all classes he draws 
the sublimated experience which illumin- 
ates his sermons. 

On his lecture tours, especially in the 
latter part of his life, Beecher held himself 
somewhat aloof from traveling compan- 
ions. Cadman is quite the opposite. He 
meets and talks to scores of men on the 
trains and in the cities he visits, and scores 
every week call at the home or office of 
this most approachable and human of 
clergymen. From them he learns, for he 
is a good listener as well as a voluble talker 
and questioner. 

His method of preparation of sermons 
and lectures resembles that of the great 
Beecher only as the work of one master 
resembles that of another. Beecher wrote 
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his sermons in the form of brief notes in 
bold and hasty handwriting, and one con- 
sidered his best was prepared in about 
two hours. 

Dr. Cadman writes his sermons more 
fully, but, like Beecher, he rarely uses a 
manuscript. The purpose of writing 
is the organization of the material 
which, once written, remains fixed in the 
mind. 

In fluency and mental agility and alert- 
ness, Beecher was marvelous, and so is 
Dr. Cadman. It is unwritten law in 
England that any man in the audience 
may attempt to take away a speaker’s 
meeting, and the glory is his if he can do 
it, but it is not recorded that Beecher lost 
any of his meetings when he spoke for the 
cause of the Union there. Indeed, the 
stenographic reports of his meetings dis- 
close not only his great fluency, tact, and 
mental alertness, but also an invincible 
courage. 


A FLUENT ORATOR 


R. CADMAN displays his mental 

agility, his resourcefulness, his learn- 
ing, his poise, his sense of humor, and his 
tact, when he endures thirty minutes of 
questioning every Sunday afternoon for 
the benefit of his audience in the Central 
Y. M.C.A. in Brooklyn and the innumer- 
able thousands of radio fans who “ listen- 
in” through the broadcasting stations in 
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tions before they are put to him. The 
queries are taken by the conference secre- 
tary from the 2,000 or more letters sent 
in every week for this Sunday question 


fiesta. There is no “stage setting” or 
rehearsing. 


His answers are simple and easy to 
understand, in keeping with his belief that 
religion should not soar above the heads 
of men, but should get down to earth. 

“Christianity is of the street,” he says. 
“If Christ were living in New York to-day 
he would be riding in the subways with 
all the rest of us ordinary working 
citizens.” 

The estimates of Beecher’s biographers 
on his great powers as an orator would 
indicate that on that point he was supe- 
rior to Cadman who, however, is excep- 
tionally fluent and persuasive. 

But the radio has given to Dr. Cadman 
a vast audience which Beecher could 
never reach in his day, though his great 
sermons of the Civil War period were 
widely reported by the newspapers. It 
is estimated that at least 500,000 persons, 
probably many more, hear Dr. Cadman 
talk through the four broadcasting sta- 
tions on Sunday afternoons. He has the 
greatest auditorium in the world, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic nearly to the Mis- 
sissippi, and from Maine to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and sometimes he is heard far 
beyond those general boundaries. 

Dr. Cadman’s father was a lay preacher 

for sixty years 





New York, Providence, Boston, and 
Washington. 
In his Sunday 


afternoon con- 
ference, as in an 
interview, his 
alert mind seems 
toanticipate the 
meaning of a 
question even 
before it is fully 
phrased, and his 
answer con- 
sumes the query 
as a flash of 








in England, but 
during that life- 
time of preach- 
ing did not reach 
as many persons 
as does Dr. Cad- 
man by a single 
sermon which is 
broadcast by 
radio. 

Yet realiza- 
tion of this vast 
audience has in- 








flame consumes 
a strip of cellu- 
loid. He does 
not see the ques- 





DR. GEORGE 


Pastor of the Old South Church in Boston since 1884, con- 
sidered by Dr. Cadman to be one of the great living preachers 
in this country. Like Dr. Cadman, he was born in England. 


spired rather 
A. GORDON 


than awed the 
plain little dom- 
inie with the 
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laughingly human blue eyes. It has not 
hurled him behind an unassailable bar- 
rier of pomposity and conceit. He is 
humble, grateful for the vast opportun- 
ities of carrying his message, and at sixty 
rushing to take full advantage of every 
one of them. 

Radio has materially changed his 
manner of delivery and, in fact, his 
method of thought. In speaking, even in 
conversation with an individual, he enun- 
ciates more carefully than formerly, 


Accounts Both Picturesque and Accurate 


though he still talks rapidly. In thought 
he has become more judicial, mindful of 
the catholicity of his vast radio audience. 

His great mission as a preacher, of 
course, is the spreading of religion and 
knowledge of the spiritual life, but his 
great cause as a teacher is that of less 
bigotry and more toleration in religion. 
And the opinion of his own kind in his 
endeavors is certified by his election as 
President of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


H. M. Lydenberg, Librarian, 


A Crusader for Better Reference Books 


NEWSPAPER editor noted for his 
pithy utterances remarked re- 
cently in a speech that ideas 
could not be killed. Now, how- 

ever truethisman’s 


of the New York Times and the New York 
Tribune with the stories of the Battle of 
Gettysburgare in better condition than the 
recent volumes chronicling the Meuse- 





thesis may be, it is 
certain that ideas 
may be permitted 
to die by neglect, 
and many of the 
editor’s ideas will 
perish because they 
were presented to 
the public on wood 
pulp paper which 
will disintegrate in 
a short time even in 
unused volumes. 
The file of the 
London Times for 
June, 1815, contain- 
ing the original 
story of the Battle 
of Waterloo, is in a 
better state of pres- 
ervation in the New 








Argonne offensive 
and other great bat- 
tles of the last war. 

That is because 
the old newspapers 
were printed upon 
rag paper, which no 
modern newspaper 
can afford to use for 
the voluminous 
daily issue selling 
at two to three 
cents each. The 
larger American 
newspapers use 
from 50,000 to 100,- 
ooo tons of news- 
print a year, at a 
cost of more than 
$5,000,000. Use of 
rag for an ephem- 
eral product would 














York Public Li- 
brary than some of 
the other news- 
paper volumes con- 
taining the recent 
accounts of the 
Battleof the Marne. 
The ordinary files 





HISTORY IN TATTERS 


These ragged newspaper files in the New York 
Public Library contain the contemporary accounts 
of the battles of the Spanish War, the assassination 
of McKinley, the first years of the Presidency of 
Roosevelt, and other important events in American 
history. They are now virtually useless to the his- 
torian and student, and in a few years will be dust, 
because wood pulp paper quickly disintegrates un- 
less it is specially treated. 


multiply this cost 
many times, and 
would serve no good 
purpose except in 
supplying the few 
copies that might be 
preserved in li- 
braries. 
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“There are everywhere evidences of an 
increasing appreciation of the important 
place the newspaper occupies in the equip- 
ment of the historian,” writes Professor 
Lucy Maynard Salmon, of Vassar, in her 
work on “The Newspaper and the His- 
torian.” 

Contemporary descriptions of great 
scenes and events will be most useful to 
future writers, and it is certain that no 
great historian would write of America’s 
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and lacking in vividness, and even 
Lincoln’s gem was buried on an inside 
page, following the expansive speech of 
the orator of the day. 

Saving these contemporary accounts for 
future generations is a problem widely 
discussed lately by librarians and antiqua- 
rians, and one of the most important tasks 
of reference librarians has been the search 
for some inexpensive but efficient method 
of preserving the fragile newspaper files. 


entry into the War without reading the /For several years the New York Public 
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THE BATTLES OF WATERLOO AND MANILA BAY IN NEWSPAPER FILES 
On the left is a rag paper page from the London Times for June 20, 1815, on which is chronicled the first 
rumors of the Battle of Waterloo, which took place two days previously. This newspaper, still well- 
preserved, was on its way to be rebound when this photograph was taken. On the right is a tattered wood 


pulp page carrying one of the first accounts of the Battle of Manila Bay. 


In a few years it will be useless 


to students and historians. The importance of saving newspaper files of this kind is shown by the great de- 
mand among historians and writers for the newspaper files of the Civil War period, which are well-preserved. 


newspaper accounts of that impressive 
scene when President Wilson read his war 
message to Congress. 

Descriptive writing has been highly 
developed by the American newspaper 
in the last thirty years, and many of the 
accounts of great assemblages and events 
of that period are highly picturesque, and 
accurate as well. Quite different from 
Civil War times, when Abraham Lincoln 
delivered his immortal address at Gettys- 
burg! The contemporary accounts of 
that great event were altogether too short 





Library experimented, and finally evolved 
a method by which both sides of every 
newspaper page were coated with thin 
Japanese tissue paper at a cost of eight 
cents a newspaper page. First the New 
York World in 1916 started paying the 
expenses of preserving its files, and now 
six other newspapers have entered the 
arrangement. 

One of the many crusaders for the 
preservation of contemporary records of 
great and small events and for better 
materials in printing great works of 
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scholarship is H. M. Lydenberg, Chief 
Reference Librarian of the New York 
Public Library. 

“Eminence in the realm of poor paper 
for a work of supposed permanent value 
stands unquestioned and unsurpassed in 
the volumes of the Congressional Record,” 
says Mr. Lydenberg. “Not a shred of 
rag was within miles of the mill that 
ground out the paper used to record the 
official proceedings of the legislative 
department. 

“To be sure, the Record serves quite as 
much as a newspaper as an Official journal. 
The public printer must get it out in 
quantity sufficient to satisfy the desires 
of the contributing statesmen, and to use 
rag stock in such quantities would strain 
the purse even of the Government. 

“Some day some Senator will want to 
verify his impression of his maiden speech, 
delivered a generation ago, and he will 
be disappointed because the paper is too 
yellow, too brittle, too fragile to tell him 
the tale he longs to hear. He will then 
call for a committee of investigation and 
the committee will, after due and proper 
deliberation and conference, recommend 
that a few copies of each issue be printed 
on a rag stock and sold at cost to libraries 
willing to pay for the privilege of keeping 
these important documents for the use of 
coming generations. 

“But the volumes printed between the 
’80’s of the last century and the time 
when Congress wakes up will have dis- 
appeared except in a few collections where 
they have mercifully been spared finger- 
ing and handling. Use spells destruction 
for the Congressional Record and for many 
of the other official documents of the 
Federal Government.” 

More than 1,250,000 persons use the 
newspapers and books in the reference de- 
partment of the New York Public Library 
in a year, and those books and files most 
in use must be of the best construction. 
Mr. Lydenberg observes that some of the 
scholarly works of the last forty years, in 
Europe as well as in this country, were 
printed on wood pulp paper or on paper 
of inferior rag content, and they cannot 
survive more than a few years of even 


moderate usage. The volumes can be 
rebound, but if the pages become brittle 
with age the new binding cannot hold the 
book intact any longer. 

Mr. Lydenberg’s observations are es- 
pecially interesting and pertinent now, 
in view of the purpose of the group of 
American learned societies to compile an 
authoritative dictionary of American 
biography. Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Times, has guaranteed 
$500,000 for the preparation of the manu- 
scripts for this monumental work. 

The proposed American biography has 
been so frequently compared in aim to 
the British “‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” and the “Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie” that Mr. Lydenberg’s com- 
ment on those works is interesting. 

“The superiority of the ‘‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,” so far as paper is 
concerned,”’ he wrote, “is as great as that 
of the first edition of Gibbon’s Rome to 
the stuff used for Oncken’s ‘Allgemeine 
Geschichte.’”’ 


““WHERE MOTHS CORRUPT” 


ASUAL examination of the German 
volumes on the shelves of the New 
York Public Library is sufficient to con- 
vince even the non-expert that this disinte- 
gration of the paper in that monumental 
work is already far advanced. With a 
few more decades of use the volumes will 
be virtually gone, and the scholarship and 
time expended on a monumental work 
can be saved only at the great expense of 
reprinting. 

Therefore, Mr. Lydenberg has become 
a crusader for reference books of better 
construction, and he adopts as his thesis 
the words of Milton: “A good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.”’ 

Individual works of more than passing 
interest survive naturally because they 
reappear in better and finer editions as 
the public demands them, but the en- 


cyclopeedia or the dictionary which is the. 


work of decades cannot survive in that 
manner because its reproduction at 
intervals is too costly. 
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Men carved stones 6,000 years ago, and 
we read their writings now, but the 
scribbling that survives comprises records 
for inventories for the most part. Their 
ideas, or most of them, have perished, 
and our guesses at their thoughts are 
stabs in the darkness. We know their 
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Gutenberg and his assistants turned the 
sheets over to the binder.” 

An infinite amount of labor and at- 
tention was expended on those works, and 
exceptional good luck has carried them 
through the fires and wars and natural ero- 
sion of the centuries. They were works of 
























A BOOK 1,000 YEARS OLD 
The oldest volume in the New York Public 
Library comprises 200 vellum pages in- 
scribed about 890 A. D. It is called a 
Carlovingian Evangelistary, or Readings 
from the Gospel. Victor Hugo Paltsits. 
Keeper of Manuscripts, has the priceless 
volume open at a title page, on which appears 
a large and ornate initial J. The photo- 
graph does not convey an idea of the splendor 
of the pen work in pink and gold. 

















customs, and from that knowledge at- 
tempt to divine the workings of the minds 
of those dead ages. 

“Books of the Middle Ages are as 
legible to-day as when they left the table 
of the scribe who made them,” says Mr. 
Lydenberg. “They were done with good 
ink, good pigments, good paper, good 
vellum, and good binding. In the New 
York Public Library is a manuscript that 
was being finished about the time Charle- 
magne was dominating Western Europe. 
| doubt if it has lost one whit in lustre 
or clearness of ink or decoration. The 
Gutenberg Bible, first book printed from 
movable type, is as fresh to-day as when 





art, luxuries only for the wealthy or for the 
scholars in the universities. There were no 
books of moderate price, within the means 
of the limited number who could read. 

Yet, how many ideas must have per- 
ished in those centuries because they were 
not expounded in manuscripts or books 
that survived the accidents and neglect of 
centuries? Mr. Lydenberg thinks that 
many did, and that many more will perish 
in the next century unless thought is given 
to the preservation of outstanding literary 
and scholarly works not only in the fabri- 
cation of volumes but also in the selection 
of safe and suitable repositories for im- 
mortal works, 








Could T. R. Have Stopped 
the Warr 


His Own Opinion on This Oft Debated Question is Quoted from 


a Hitherto Unpublished Letter. 


His Recognition of Our Vital 


Interests in Europe, and Other Aspects of His Foreign Policy 


By TYLER 


HE territory of neutral powers 

is inviolable.” This article— 

proposed, it is interesting to 

note, by Belgium—was one in 

the declaration of the Hague 
Conventions of 1907, which had been 
signed by the American Government. 
Probably Roosevelt would not have at- 
tempted to argue that the American rati- 
fication of this declaration imposed upon 
the United States a legal duty to protect 
Belgium against Germany, but it cer- 
tainly did afford a convenient opportunity 
to declare the sympathies of the United 
States, and Roosevelt stated that he 
would have made use of it. 

His plan was revealed, not publicly, 
but to one of his most intimate friends. 
Its importance is thus increased, for the 
statement carries with it Roosevelt’s own 
explanation of why in his public utter- 
ances he was seeking to rally the American 
people to the support of their President. 
“Only a limited number of people could or 
ought to be expected to make up their 
minds in a crisis like this,’ he wrote, on 
October 3, 1914, only a week after the 
publication of the famous Outlook article 
which created such a storm, ‘“‘and they 
tend and ought to tend to support the 
President in such a crisis. It would be 
folly for me to clamor now about what 
ought to be done, or ought to have been 
done, when it would be mere clamor and 
nothing more.” The statement gathered 
increased importance also from the fact 
that it was addressed to no other than the 
British Ambassador in Washington, Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice. 

It is perhaps not generally well known 
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that between Sir Cecil Spring-Rice and 
Roosevelt there existed a friendship as 
deep and tender as that of brothers. 
Spring-Rice had stood by Roosevelt’s 
side at his wedding in London. The two 
men rose together, one in politics and the 
other in the diplomatic service, although 
the former rose more rapidly, and Spring- 
Rice received only a slow and belated 
recognition from his government. One 
may find an indication of the latter’s 
attachment at the end of an enthusiastic, 
boyish letter of congratulation which 
reached Roosevelt soon after the election 
in November, 1904. It was written from 
St. Petersburg, where Spring-Rice was a 
mere First Secretary of the British Em- 
bassy. The letter ended: “I am _ so 
happy, happy, happy!!” 


FRIENDSHIP FOR SPRING-RICE 


he way in which Roosevelt returned 

the friendship is shown by the fact 

that a few months later he requested 
another friend, Senator Lodge, who was 
about to go to London, to intimate, if the 
opportunity was presented, that Roose- 
velt would be much gratified to have Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the British Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, recalled and Spring- 
Rice appointed to his place. Senator 
Lodge pointed out the extreme delicacy 
of such an intimation and Roosevelt 
quickly agreed but then suggested that 
at any rate, if the Foreign Office should 
ask about Durand, Lodge was to impress 
upon them how much confidence Roose- 
velt had, not in Durand, but in the First 
Secretary of the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg! It was no less than a 
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tragedy in the career of Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice that the appointment to Washington 
came, not when he could have represented 
his country in the house of one of his 
dearest friends, but rather in the adminis- 
tration of a President with whom he 
could not be on equally friendly terms. 

Roosevelt was particularly eager to 
have Spring-Rice in Washington in 1905 
because of the negotiations incident to the 
settlement of the Russo-Japanese War. 
He was as little able to deal with Durand 
as Wilson was to deal with Spring-Rice. 
As a matter of fact, at Roosevelt’s re- 
quest, Spring-Rice 


If | had been President, I should have acted 
on the thirtieth or thirty-first of July, as head 
of a signatory power of the Hague treaties, 
calling attention to the guaranty [sic] of 
Belgium’s neutrality and saying that I ac- 
cepted the treaties as imposing a serious obli- 
gation which I expected not only the United 
States but all other neutral nations to join in 
enforcing. Of course | would not have made 
such a statement unless I was willing to back 
it up. I believe that if I had been President 
the American people would have followed me. 
But whether I am mistaken or not as regards 
this, | am certain that the majority are now 
following Wilson. [Then follow the two sen- 

tences quoted above.] 





did make a flying 
and somewhat se- 
cret visit to Wash- 
ington in February, 
1905, and carried 
back to Lands- 
downe, directly 
trom the President, 
some informal com- 
munications the ex- 
act nature of which 
is unknown. 


repeat the 


rated in this article. 





The domination of our foreign affairs 
by the “irreconcilable” Senators, who 
theory that we must “avoid 

entangling alliances,” thus leaving our 
interests to be looked after by private 
citizens or unofficial observers, is in 
marked contrast to some of Theodore 
‘ Roosevelt’s actions in 
American interests in Europe as nar- 


Of course the 
American Govern- 
ment had not infact 
signed any guaran- 
tee of Belgium’s 
neutrality, nor was 
there any serious 
obligation of a legal 
character requiring 
the United States or 
the other neutral 
powers to enforce 


safeguarding 








Throughout the 

negotiations for the settlement of the 
war between Japan and Russia the most 
important communications between the 
American and British Governments were 
carried on, not through the British Em- 
bassy in Washington, not through the 
American Embassy at St. James’s, but 
through the First Secretary of the British 
Embassy at St. Petersburg. It may be 
added that only this remarkable friend- 
ship prevented a serious misunderstand- 
ing between Roosevelt and Lansdowne in 
July, 1905, for the latter was very reluc- 
tant to place much confidence in Roose- 
velt. 

When Roosevelt wrote to the British 
Ambassador in Washington the para- 
graph given below, he knew that it would 
be read by the one man best able to ap- 
preciate its sincerity, for together the two 
men had worked hand in hand in the 
settlement of a war ten years earlier 
which at times had threatened to involve 
the peace of the world. 

Roosevelt wrote: 


that neutrality. 
Roosevelt was writing not as a lawyer but 
as a statesman; he was discussing not a 
legal but a political question, and it is 
quite probable that before such a warn- 
ing would have been issued its defective 
legal guise would have been replaced by 
some more substantial garment. 

The important point is that Roosevelt 
asserted not only that he would have 
issued a warning to Germany not to 
invade Belgium, but also that he would 
have attempted to secure similar action 
by other neutral powers. Two questions 
immediately suggest themselves: (1) 
Would Roosevelt, had he been President, 
actually have taken such action, and (2) 
What would have been the effect of it in 
Europe during the last two days of July, 
1914? 

To those who remark immediately that 
such a proposal two months after the 
time for it sounds too much like the wis- 
dom that comes after the event, and that 
Roosevelt probably would not have acted 
on it, it may be replied that the proposed 
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action was in perfect harmony with the 
principles of foreign policy which he had 
expressed years before, and also almost 
completely parallel to an action he had 
taken in 1904 when he feared that the 
Russo-Japanese War would spread to 
Europe. 

Roosevelt profoundly believed, on the 
one hand, that the peace of Europe was of 
the utmost importance to the United 
States, and, on the other, that it was the 
duty of the United States to give any 
assistance necessary for its preservation. 
He once remarked to Baron Eckardstein, 
the German diplomat who was so long 
and so favorably known in London: 


As long as England succeeds in keeping up 
the balance of power in Europe, not only on 
principle, but in reality, well and good; should 
she however for some reason or other fail in 
doing so, the United States would be obliged to 
step in, at least temporarily, in order to re- 
establish the balance of power in Europe, 
never mind against which country or group of 
countries our efforts may have to be directed. 
In fact, we are becoming, owing to our strength 
and geographical situation, more and more the 
balance of power of the whole globe. 


This conversation took place in the 
Outlook office in 1911, just after Roose- 
velt had returned from his European tour. 

The situation on the last two days of 
July, 1914, revealed the exact facts upon 
which Roosevelt had predicated his dec- 
laration in 1911. England had failed 
to keep the balance of power; Europe was 
sliding into a general war. Thus with 
singular clarity Roosevelt had forecast 
an event—the entry of the United States 
into the World War—more than five 
years in advance. 


NOT RECKLESS, IRRESPONSIBLE OPINIONS 


HESE two statements of Roosevelt, 

the one in 1914 and the other in 1911, 
cannot be dismissed as merely the reckless 
opinions of one who was wholly without 
responsibility for their execution. Their 
full force comes to us only when we have 
examined President Roosevelt’s conduct 
of foreign relations while he was in the 
White House. Elsewhere we are exhibit- 
ing with much attention to detail some 
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of the astonishing facts of Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. It is important, however, 
to pass some of these facts briefly in re- 
view, in answering the question: Could 
Roosevelt have prevented the World 
War? 

The outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War in February, 1904, created consterna- 
tion in many parts of Europe. The 
diplomats ought not to have been sur- 
prised, but they were. Both Japan and 
Russia had been pursuing in Korea and 
Manchuria, respectively, policies which 
threatened war. Russia was determined 
to take and hold Manchuria. Japan was 
equally resolved to acquire Korea and to 
thwart Russia in the Chinese Empire. 
To meet the growing danger of war Japan 
was building a strong navy. Likewise 
she was making diplomatic preparations. 
In 1902, she made an alliance with Eng- 
land. 

While the statement itself was omitted 
from the treaty, it was tacitly understood 
by England as well as by Japan, that 
the latter was to be allowed a “free hand” 
in Korea—if we are to believe Japan’s 
own negotiator. Incase Japan came into 
conflict with Russia, England engaged to 
take the side of Japan if any power went 
to the support of Russia. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance made war inevitable 
unless these instruments—army, navy, 
and alliance—proved sufficient to intimi- 
date Russia and to cause her to relinquish 
her Far Eastern program. 

Russian preparations for war had not 
gone so far as those of Japan, but this 
was merely because that “preposterous 
little creature,” as Roosevelt called the 
Czar, could not bring himself to believe 
that Japan would ever dare to fight 
Russia. In this confidence the Czar was 
steadily and stealthily encouraged by the 
Kaiser in letters which have recently been 
published to the world. France likewise 
gave to Russia substantial encouragement. 

So incredible did the idea of war in the 
Far East seem to France that, a few days 
after the publication of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, France joined with 
Russia in a remarkable declaration. The 
terms were a little vague, but it had the 

















effect of giving notice to the world that 
France would support Russia against 
Japan. André Tardieu, after an analysis 
of the declaration, concluded that if the 
words had any meaning at all they ex- 
tended the Dual Alliance to include the 
Far East as well as Europe. However 
France may have wished to interpret it, 
the declaration must have been a great 
encouragement to Russia, and it gave to 
the Czar added assurance in the prosecu- 
tion of his Manchurian program. It, 
likewise, made war inevitable unless Ja- 
pan could be intimidated. 


DELCASSE’S RUDE AWAKENING 


OTWITHSTANDING these numer- 

ous warlike gestures, France at 
least was amazed at the Japanese ulti- 
matum. Delcassé turned about, franti- 
cally seeking some escape from what 
promised to be an alarming threat to the 
security of France. Surely in all the his- 
tory of irony there is no more painful rec- 
ord than that of the difficulties for 
France which grew directly out of the 
situation in the Far East which France 
herself had helped to create. The bit- 
terest fact of all, not so clear then as now, 
is that France had actually been codperat- 
ing with Germany in the consummation of 
a scheme which had been promoted in 
Germany for the express purpose of 
weakening France by robbing her of the 
strength of her ally in the Dual Alliance. 
Russia, engaged with Japan, could not 
offer to France the protection in Europe 
which Russia by treaty was promised to 
give. This was exactly the situation for 
which the German Foreign Office had 
long been at work and for which the 
Kaiser had been sending the Czar fre- 
quent fond messages. Now nothing but 
intervention to prevent the war could 
extricate Delcassé from the mess into 
which he had permitted his government to 
be drawn, so Delcassé began to cry for 
intervention in the Far East. 

The first card he had to play was with 
England. Negotiations were then in 
process for the creation of the famous 
Entente Cordiale, which was actually con- 
summated between England and France 
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some weeks later. Delcassé well knew 
that London desired the success of these 
negotiations, for the British Government 
had already launched its diplomatic pro- 
gram to meet the challenge of the new 
German Navy. Notwithstanding the 
known terms of the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance Delcassé appears to have cherished 
the forlorn hope that by threatening to 
drop the negotiations for the Entente 
Cordiale he could induce England to per- 
suade Japan to yield to Russia in the Far 
East. 

The exact nature of the representations 
made to England by Delcassé are not 
known, but their character may be in- 
ferred from the following paragraph in a 
letter of Spring-Rice to Roosevelt about 
July 10, 1905. In this highly confidential 
letter the writer was transmitting for 
Roosevelt’s benefit the substance of an 
interview which Spring-Rice had just 
obtained for this purpose with Lord Lans- 
downe. Spring-Rice wrote: 


He [Landsdowne] pointed out that from the 
very first our political interest had been to 
prevent the war, which would not only expose 
us to great dangers of loss in Asia itself, but 
would seriously imperil our good understand- 
ing with France, which is the most popular 
event in modern times in England. But the 
British Government, while kept fully in- 
formed, abstained from offering advice or 
exercising pressure on Japan, because we did 
not think ourselves justified in trying to make 
Japan abandon what she thought were her 
interests in Asia because they conflicted with 
ours in other parts of the world. Great pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon us in this di- 
rection. As a result we all but lost 
our agreement with France. 


Viewed in the light of the next nine 
years it must appear that the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War created for 
England one of the most delicate diploma- 
tic situations in recent history. But for 
the action of Roosevelt it might have 
been even worse. 

Having failed in London, Delcassé 
transferred his hopes of assistance to the 
Continent. According to Baron Eckard- 
stein’s book (“Die Isolierung Deutsch- 
lands,” p. 192), Delcassé even ventured 
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to state late in January that if Japan 
would not listen to England’s advice to 
preserve the peace, the powers would in- 
tervene together to make Japan listen to 
reason. Such an assertion was nothing 
more than the cry of a desperate man. 





POSSIBILITY OF A WORLD WAR IN 1904 


HE folly of such a policy of European 

intervention must be immediately 
apparent when one considers the existing 
European situation. England was bound 
to come to the support of Japan if any 
power came to the aid of Russia. France 
was similarly, though less tightly, bound 
to Russia. Germany was always willing 
to fish in troubled waters and was eager 
for the extension of the German Empire. 
Just then she was scheming, among other 
things, to thwart the establishment of the 
Entente. \t is difficult to see how Del- 
cassé could have carried out his mad 
scheme of intervention without precipitat- 
ing a European war, in fact a world war, 
though with an alignment of powers very 
different from the one which occurred ten 
years later. 

At this point Roosevelt stepped into 
European politics. Without knowing as 
much as would have been desirable of the 
posture of European political affairs, and 
apparently without waiting to see how 
Delcassé would succeed with his plea, 
Roosevelt disclosed his interest in the 
peace of the world in unmistakable terms. 
The Roosevelt papers do not reveal 
that the communication in question was 
even reduced to writing. Quite pos- 
sibly it was merely verbal and made 
directly to his two friends Baron Sternberg 
and M. Jusserand, the Ambassadors, re- 
spectively, of Germany and France. With 
these two gentlemen Roosevelt was on 
terms almost as intimate as with Spring- 
Rice. 

In answer to Spring-Rice’s letter, 
quoted above, Roosevelt wrote as fol- 
lows, July 24, 1905: 


As soon as this war broke out, | notified 
Germany and France in the most polite and 
discreet fashion that in event of a combina- 
tion against Japan to try to do what Russia, 
Germany, and France did to her in 1894 [re- 
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quiring Japan to return to China the Liaotung 
Peninsula. Port Arthur, at the tip of the 
peninsula, soon passed into the possession of 
Russia, by lease, and it was in part for the 
reacquisition of this strategic point that Japan 
was determined to go to war], I should 
promptly side with Japan and proceed to 
whatever length necessary on her behalf. I 
of course knew that your government would 
act in the same way, and | thought it best 
that I should have no communication with 
your people before announcing my purpose. 


Roosevelt firmly believed that this 
action had the effect of keeping the war 
localized in the Far East. Six months 
earlier than the date of the letter given 
above he had written to Spring-Rice 
(December 27, 1904): 


If it were not for the attitude of England 
and the United States, I think that Germany 
and France would probably have already in- 
terfered on Russia’s side. 


There is a certain amount of corrobora- 
tive evidence that this warning as to 
where lay the sympathies of the American 
Government was duly noted in Europe. 
We find the Kaiser warning the Czar that 
there was a possibility of American in- 
tervention on the side of England in 
European affairs. He wrote: 


But it will just be the main task of the Rus- 
sian and German diplomatists to stop America 
joining England. 


Whether without this bold declara- 
tion on the part of President Roosevelt 
in 1904 the conflict in the Far East would 
actually have spread to Europe and thus 
brought on a world war may be a fair sub- 
ject for debate, or speculation, among 
historians. It is wholly unnecessary for 
us to face this question. The essential 
fact is that Roosevelt believed that there 
was danger of intervention and that he 
acted in a way very similar to the pro- 
posed action in 1914. 

In the Moroccan affair, which was 
contemporaneous with the close of the 
Russo-Japanese War, Roosevelt again 
intervened in Europe. The details of 
this episode are as yet more obscure 
and we shall not attempt to go into the 
subject deeply. Suffice it to say that 


















Roosevelt communicated to the Kaiser 
that if Germany were to make the Moroc- 
can affair an excuse for beginning a 
European war the opposition that would 
be raised against Germany would be very 
formidable. This warning followed the 
one described above and must have ac- 
quired definiteness of meaning from the 
nature of the previous declaration. 

On the strength of these facts alone— 
there may be others when the details of 
Roosevelt’s private papers are more fully 
known—we find no difficulty whatever in 
believing that Roosevelt in July, 1914, 
would have taken the action which he 
said he would have taken. 


THE EMBARRASSING ANSWER TO AN 
BARRASSING QUESTION 


EM- 


E NOW come to our second ques- 

tion: What in fact would have been 
the effect of a warning to Germany on the 
last two days in July, 1914? Obviously, 
no one can answer, but it is interesting to 
recall the facts. Germany had as yet 
made no declaration of war. England 
was still in the midst of a debate which 
deceived Germany into assuming that 
England would stand aside. 

There are many who now argue that 
Germany would not have declared war if 
she had known positively in advance 
that England would support France and 
Belgium. What then would have been 
the effect on hesitant Berlin and unde- 
cided England if, in the moment of doubt, 
Washington had issued the proposed 
warning? Would not Germany have 
remembered a somewhat similar warning 
of ten years before and would it not have 
been a sufficient signal to her, as well as 
an inspiration to equivocating England, 
that the United States would stand by the 
side of England to protect the neutrality 
of Belgium? We confess that it seems 
very plausible to suppose that under 
those conditions the German armies 
would never have crossed the Rhine, that 
the World War would have turned out 
to be only another Balkan conflict, just 
as the war ten years earlier was localized 
to the Far East. 

We have sought to save this discussion 
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from becoming a mere fruitless specula- 
tion as to what would have happened if 
something else had happened, by discover- 
ing the answer to our question in the 
general principles which appear to have 
characterized Roosevelt’s foreign policies. 
These principles, so far as they can be 
stated from the still inadequate study of 
the sources, are of more than passing in- 
terest. Viewed historically, they con- 
stitute something new in American an- 
nals, and they may yet be accepted as 
a permanent contribution, valuable as 
precedents and maxims, for American 
statesmen of all time. 

Surely enough evidence has already 
been supplied to prove that Roosevelt 
was far from belonging to the group of 
uncompromising isolationists who in the 
years since the World War have claimed 
to be marching under the banner which 
he so long carried. The peace of Europe, 
the peace of the Far East, the peace of 
the world, was of so much importance in 
his estimation that he was prepared to 
hazard his political fortunes in an appeal 
to the American people to support him in 
political and even in military interven- 
tion in transatlantic and in transpacific 
affairs. 

While in some degree it was McKinley 
and Hay who broke the American tradi- 
tion of the generation after the Civil War 
and plunged the United States into world 
affairs, it was Roosevelt who carried the 
new policy to completion and established 
a new tradition. This heritage for the 
American nation, as yet little known or 
appreciated, was not weakened by being 
claimed as a partisan policy. It was not 
Republican; it was not Democratic; it 
was Rooseveltian. It seems inevitable 
that in time the inexorable course of 
events will make it American. It does 
not at all follow from Roosevelt’s princi- 
ples that the United States ought to enter 
the League of Nations, which is merely 
one method, and by no means the ex- 
clusive one, by which America can hold its 
place as a world power. But it does un- 
questionably follow, if Roosevelt was 
sound in his principles, that the American 
Government is under obligation, in re- 
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jecting the League of Nations, to devise 
a more effective method through which it 
may exert its influence and power to main- 
tain the peace of the world. 

While some are drawing attention to 
the obviously weak constitutional sanc- 
' tions for some of the Roosevelt measures, 
we wish to place in comparison their 
patent honesty. Granted that the peace 
of the world is a concern of the United 
States, only one honest conclusion may 
be drawn from the premises, namely, that 
it is the direct and immediate duty of the 
United States, when the peace of the 
world is threatened, to exert itself to 
restore the equilibrium. Any other con- 
clusion than this merely resolves itself 
into a policy of trying to get something 
for nothing—a policy which every house- 
keeper as well as every business man 
knows defeats itself in the long run. 


FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT! 


N THE light of the constitutional limi- 
tations upon the powers of the execu- 
tive, Roosevelt’s repeated warnings to 
Europe during his administration and his 
proposed warning in 1914 were weak, but 
he was prepared to rectify that weakness. 
It was this fact which gave the warnings 
strength. He was prepared to rectify 
the weakness, not by changing the Consti- 
tution but by an appeal to the American 
people, which would have supplied him 
with the necessary constitutional support. 
“| would not have made such a state- 
ment’’—you recall the words to Spring- 
Rice—“ unless | was willing to back it up. 
I believe that if 1 had been President the 
American people would have followed 
me.” 

Such declarations, detached from other 
equally important items in his policy, 
would present a very distorted notion of 
Roosevelt’s statesmanship. He believed 
profoundly in a policy of codperation 
with the powers rather than in the mis- 
called traditional policy of American iso- 
lation. But the character of the codpera- 
tion he would offer demands the closest 
examination. With him it meant either 
leading the procession or at least march- 
ing abreast. It never involved marching 
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single-file somewhere down toward the 
rear, with another power in the lead. 

Roosevelt was not the sort of leader 
who was content with a form of codpera- 
tion which would sacrifice initiative, nor 
could he submit to the delays which 
timid souls experience in “committee- 
work,” as we Americans so often love to 
call a popular form of wasting time. 
When the opportunity came to restore 
peace in the Far East he did not call a 
conference of powers to discuss how it 
ought to be done. Not at all. But be- 
fore he made public the appeal to Japan 
and Russia to meet in a conference for 
direct negotiation of peace he already 
had the assurance of both powers that 
they would respond to his invitation, and 
he had in addition the assurance that 
France, Germany, and England would 
find his good offices acceptable. 

Roosevelt appeared at times to move 
with astonishing speed, but we question 
whether it will ever be shown that in any 
of these major movements he was reck- 
less. For example, the first intimation 
that Russia might be willing to talk peace 
in 1905 was made in Paris on the fifth of 
April. Roosevelt was first approached 
by Japan two weeks later. He allowed 
about seven full weeks to elapse before he 
issued the formal invitations for a peace 
conference. His conduct was character- 
ized by extreme caution and deliberation. 
He sought and won the codperation of 
the other interested powers, but he never 
surrendered the power of initiative. 

Another important conviction, inextri- 
cably bound up with his foreign policies, 
was his belief in preparedness as opposed 
to a policy of bluff. 

“1 believe in the old frontier maxim,” 
he often wrote in his letters, “that you 
should never draw unless you intend to 
shoot. I utterly dislike the policy of 
bluff.” 

While discussing the Kaiser and the 
Moroccan incident in a letter to Spring- 
Rice, May i3, 1905, he wrote: 


I do not believe that, as things are now in 
this world, any nation can rely upon inoffen- 
siveness for safety. Neither do J believe that 
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it can rely upon alliance with any other nation 
for safety. My object is to keep America in 
trim so that fighting her shall be too expensive 
and dangerous a task lightly to be undertaken 
by anybody; and | shall try at the same time 
to make her act in such a spirit of justice and 
good will toward others as will prevent any one 
taking such a risk lightly, and will, if possible, 
help a little toward a general attitude of peace- 
fulness and righteousness in the world at large. 
| have tried to behave in this way toward 
France and Germany and toward Japan. 

Now in treating with the Kaiser, I have 
simply applied in his special case my general 
rules. In one of your last letters you speak 
of the German army as being a bulwark for 
civilization against disorder in view of the 
break-up in Russian affairs. I doubt if | 
really have as strong a feeling for Germany as 
this that you thus by implication express. I 
wish her well. I wish the Kaiser well. | 
should never dream of counting on his friend- 
ship for this country. He respects us because 
he thinks that for a sufficient object and on 
our own terms we would fight, and that we 
have a pretty good navy with which to fight. 
| shall hope that on these terms I can keep the 
respect not merely of Berlin, but of St. Peters- 
burg and Tokio, both. I know that except 
on these terms the respect of any one of the 
three cannot be kept. 


The above paragraphs are so adequate 
a statement that it is unnecessary to add 
others, although there are many of them. 
How profoundly he felt the necessity for 
preparedness as a measure of peace and 
as an instrument of leadership appears 
best in a letter to William Roscoe Thayer 
(September 1, 1905) in answer to a note 
of congratulation on the success of the 
Portsmouth Conference. 


I am very grateful to have been of service 
in helping to bring about peace. But oh, my 
friend, do not forget that I would have been 
powerless to speak for peace if there had not 
been in the minds of other nations the belief, 
in the first place that | would speak with 
absolute sincerity and good faith, and in the 
second place that I did not wish peace because 
the nation I represented was either unable or 
unwilling to fight if the need arose. 


We are not attempting any complete 
or systematic statement of Roosevelt’s 
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foreign policy, but we cannot forebear to 
point out in conclusion one conspicuous 
element in his technique as a statesman. 
Without this technique the principles 
which he applied would probably be a 
failure in the hands of any man. Roose- 
velt went out to meet the situation. 
Never willingly did he allow himself or 
his government to be put on the defensive 
in foreign affairs. He went out to meet 
the situation before it arrived and thus 
was able—every good negotiator knows 
the trick—to determine the conditions 
under which he would meet it. 


THE MASTER OF THE WORLD 


HIS initiative gave him the mastery 

which he could never have won if he 
had sat still and allowed another power to 
seize it first. Yes, mastery. In 1904-05, 
Roosevelt for atime was the master of 
the political destinies of the United 
States, of Europe, and even of the world. 
We do not find it difficult to believe 
that if he had been President in July, 
1914, he would again have had the 
mastery. 

The nearness of Roosevelt’s domestic 
policies, their immediate relations to our 
daily concerns, may have given to them 
an importance which in time will appear 
to be diminished. We do not wish to 
minimize their value, which was great. 
On the other hand, as time and the se- 
quence of events deliver American citizens 
more and more from the proverbial 
insularity which now enthralls them, 
then it will be recognized that in his 
foreign policies Roosevelt established a 
claim as a world statesman comparable 
with that of very few men of his century. 
Certainly no President since John Quincy 
Adams is even to be compared with him 
in this respect, and among the premiers 
of Europe how many can you name, since 
the Congress of Vienna, who in such a 
brief period have so far advanced their na- 
tion’s interests abroad and determined, 
east and west, so many of the major con- 
ditions of the international affairs of the 
future? 
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The Next Step in Washington 


Ill. PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP AND THE CABINET 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 


MERICA presents in the Presi- 
dent the most powerful chief 
magistrate, in his pseudo- 
Cabinet the most anomalous 
councilof state, and in the un- 

organized isolation of Congress the most 
incongruous legislative situation on earth. 

The President stands unique. Other 
peoples have their chiefs of state, kings, or 
presidents, to embody the sovereignty of 
the nation, and their premiers or heads of 
government to lead and administer its 
affairs. The American President unites 
these two functions. He both wields the 
executive power and determines the man- 
ner of its exercise. His is the delegated 
authority of the whole people, controlled 
only by the written rules of law. It isa 
combination of powers which monarchies 
have taken from their kings, and which no 
other republic has conferred on its presi- 
dent without making him dictator. 

Except under the Latin-American pa- 
per imitations of our paper constitution— 
all of which tend in practice to become 
presidential dictatorships—this division 
of the executive power between two of- 
ficials, one of whom is also the legislative 
leader, is as characteristic of republics as 
of monarchies. And the tendency, even 
among republics, is to clothe the president 
with an almost royal dignity, while in 
practical power reducing him to a nearly 
kingly impotence. 

The best example is France. 
Maine said: 


Sir Henry 


There is no living functionary who occupies 
a more pitiable position than a French presi- 
dent. The old kings of France reigned and 
governed. The constitutional king, according 
to M. Thiers, reigns, but does not govern. 
The president of the United States governs, 
but he does not reign. It has been reserved 





for the president of the French Republic 
neither to reign nor to govern. 


Actually, it is not quite so bad as this— 
though several French presidents have in- 
dicated that they thought it so by resign- 
ing, either in disgust or because they 
found their position untenable, before the 
end of their terms. The dignity of a 
French president is oppressive, but his 
paper powers are considerable, and might 
be very useful if they had not fallen 
largely into disuse through the conces- 
sions of successive incumbents. Perhaps 
this was the inevitable result of the system 
of choosing the president by the vote of 
the legislative assembly. The same thing 
had happened to the elective kings of 
old Poland, under an analogous system. 


WHAT THE FRENCH FEARED 


UT the French did not dare make 
their president elective by the peo- 
ple. They had twice seen a chief 
magistrate elected by plebiscite make 
himself Emperor. So their legislative 
representatives choose the president, and 
then reduce him to a splendid figurehead, 
while the actual power is exercised by the 
premier and his ministers, who are also 
members and leaders of the legislative 
branch. If this were a discussion of 
French instead of American politics, the 
story of the decline of the French Presi- 
dency would be nearly as interesting and 
significant as is the history of the corres- 
ponding decline of Congress in America. 
Other republics illustrate similar ten- 
dencies. Theoretically, the position of 
the president of the new German Repub- 
lic, and of the heads of the new states of 
Central Europe, is much as it is in France. 
But whether practice will change this is of 

















course still to be determined. Russia is 
not a republic, and the Chinese republic is 
a fiction. In Switzerland the executive 
power rests in a Federal Council of seven, 
the chairman of which, though called 
, “President,” is in no sense a chief of state. 
The British Dominions are not republics 
in their titular heads, though they are in 
all other respects. The ancient republics 
were city rather than national institu- 
tions, and the city republic of Rome 
broke down when confronted with the task 
of governing an empire. The Latin- 
American republics 
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the throne, like the Priests of Amon, in 
certain Egyptian dynasties, or the Elder 
Statesmen of modern Japan. Even the 
Roman Emperor was theoretically the 
military commander, in a government of 
which the Consul long remained the titu- 
lar head. In parliamentary monarchies, 
this place is taken by the prime minister, 
who may or may not be a member of 
parliament or responsible to it, but whose 
chief function is always to represent the 
executive branch in the parliament and to 
be the leader of the legislative assembly. 
The prime minis- 





have copied their 


ter, whether in a 


paper governments, The first two articles of this series told one republic or in a 
j but not their actual part of the story of irresponsible government in monarchy, is no 
institutions, from America. In them Mr. Rowell showed how figurehead. Theo- 
our model. They Congress, fleeing always from _ irresponsible retically, he is 
tend toward per- bossism, never arrived at responsible leadership, nothing. The great 
sonal dictatorships. until finally the abdicated function of legislative powers he exercises 
The two which leadership passed to the President—without are not his own 


have best resisted 


becoming responsible, even there. The present 
article considers the President and his Cabinet. 


He may even be 


this tendency are The final article of the series, which will appear without legal exis- 
Argentina, where next month, will discuss more fully the proposed tence, as was the 
: the Cabinet officers remedy of admitting Cabinet officers to speak case until recently 
sit and speak in in Congress, thus bringing Presidential leader- in Great Britain. 
7 Congress, and ship and Congressional decision into the open But if the king 

Brazil, which has and bridging the aloofness of the two branches or president must, 

our Federal system of government. by custom, take 





of state and na- 





his advice or dis- 





. tional powers. 

: These are the significant republics of 
the world, and in all of them except our 
own the chief of state is either a figure- 
head or a dictator. The only ones which 
have any sort of responsible leadership 
are those in which the executive is rep- 
resented on the floor of the legislative 
: branch. 

It is the same with monarchies. The 
monarch is either an autocrat or a figure- 
head, with the figureheads immensely in 
the majority in this age of revolutions. 
And everywhere, when the chief of state 
has become a mere ornamental symbol, 
some one else has arisen alongside him, to 
wield the actual power. 

Under personal monarchies, this ad- 
ministering functionary may become a 
hereditary second dynasty, like the Sho- 
guns of feudal Japan or the Tubou ariki 
of Tonga, or a traditional power behind 













miss him, and if 
parliament must follow his lead or else 
eject him or itself from office, he wields, 
for the moment, the legal powers of both 
king and parliament. He and his minis- 
ters are “the Government.” But their 
tenure, like their power, is not their own. 
It is a revocable delegation. The pre- 
mier represents leadership and responsi- 
bility, but his authority is derived and 
precarious. 

Against this background, compare the 
President. 

America alone has solved the problem 
of combining the two functions of head- 
ship in one man without making him 
either an autocrat, a figurehead, or a crea- 
ture of Congress. The President is both 
chief of state and head of government. 

As chief of state, if we do not surround 
him with the theatrical trappings by 
which other peoples distinguish the per- 
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sonal repository of the nation’s sover- 
eignty, it is because our tastes do not run 
that way. We do endow him with what 
is to us even more impressive—the honor 
and prestige of certainly the most power- 
ful, and in our eyes the highest, office on 
earth. We look to the President as the 
supreme embodiment of the nation. No 
chief of state in the world, royal or re- 
publican, holds a position of more impos- 
ing personal distinction. 

But in addition we leave to the Presi- 
dent, not merely formally, but actually, 
the full powers of the chief executive. He 
is the real head of the administrative 
branch of the Government. He appoints 
the heads of the executive departments 
and they are responsible to him. He or 
his representatives make all other ap- 
pointments, subject only to the civil 
service laws and to such influence as 
the Senate had been able to seize by the 
threat of refusing confirmation. He is 
responsible for executive policies and for 
efficiency of administration. He deter- 
mines the movements and disposition of 
the Army and Navy. He receives or re- 
fuses to receive ambassadors, and thereby 
determines the recognition of foreign 
governments. He negotiates treaties, 
subject only to subsequent approval by 
the Senate. He appoints Federal judges, 
and thereby establishes for the lifetime 
of his appointees the trend of our juris- 
prudence. He makes the budget, and so 
takes the initiative in deciding the direc- 
tion and proportion of development of all 
other governmental activities. 

These are all major governmental func- 
tions, such as other chiefs of state exercise 
only through responsible ministers. The 
President exercises them himself, on his 
own judgment; with his Cabinet responsi- 
ble to him, not he to them; and with him- 
self not responsible to the Congress at all, 
nor to the people except on one predeter- 
mined calendar day, once in four years. 
In these executive functions alone, the 
President is the most powerful single per- 
sonage on earth. 

And to these we have added, especi- 
ally in recent years, all but one of the 
functions of a prime minister, also. The 


President is head of the Government, 
as well as of the State, and of his party as 
well as of the Government. He is a polit- 
ical representative, as well as an execu- 
tive leader. 

As leader of the people he has no com- 
petitor. While what little is left of debate 
in Congress is ignored, the President’s 
every word reaches practically every per- 
son in the nation. He is the only indi- 
vidual all of whose speeches and messages 
are printed in full by every newspaper and 
are generally read by all the people. If 
he speaks over the radio, every broadcast- 
ing station on the continent is hooked up 
or silent, and every receiving set is tuned- 
in to listen. He can in a day set the 
whole people to thinking of one thing, and 
so can promptly crystallize a public senti- 
ment, to which, to be sure, he must him- 
self finally yield if it is adverse, but to 
which also he can finally compel Congress 
to yield if it is favorable. He can, by 
inspiring “feelers,” quietly sound out 
public opinion in advance of taking a 
personal position. He can instantly com- 
mand the services of any expert, or of any 
number of experts, on any subject. All 
knowledge is at his disposal, for the ask- 
ing. He need make no hasty, uncon- 
sidered, or ignorant decision, and yet he 
can decide quickly. He is equipped as no 
one else could be to achieve and to exer- 
cise popular leadership. 


THE PASSING OF A THEORY 


OR at least the whole of the present 

century, the precedent has been grow- 
ing that he shall exercise this leadership in 
Congress, as well as before the people. 
What little was left of the “literary” 
theory of the non-legislative character of 
the executive expired with the nineteenth 
century. It was perhaps a coincidence 
that a dominant personality like Roose- 
velt happened to fill out the first Presiden- 
tial term of the new century. 

But it was no accident that a whole 
series of governors began exercising like 
dominance in their respective states at the 
same time. The need of leadership had 
become intense. State legislatures were 
notoriously incapable of providing it. 
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State bosses had been furnishing it irres- 
ponsibly long enough. There was revolt, 
not merely against their dictatorship, but 
against the rule of the self-seeking special 
interests which that dictatorship had rep- 
resented. The increasing complexity of 
life made necessary an enormous ex- 
pansion of the functions of government. 
Bosses did not understand, or did not 
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increase the price of the things of which it 


produces more than it consumes. The 
whole people want economy, but each 
part wants appropriations. 


“DIRTY WORK” IN THE U. S. SENATE 


FAMOUS Western legislator an- 
nounced: “| always vote in favor of 
every appropriation, and against every 





sympathize with 
these new move- 
ments; chaotic, un- 
led mob-legislatures 
were merely bewil- 
dered when con- 
fronted with them; 
and it was the 
choice of executive 
leadership or none. 
In more than one 
state, the governor 
became the govern- 
ment—and the 
people, if he was 
a good governor, 
liked it. 

The executive, 
whether President 
or governor, had 
certain qualifica- 
tions for this leader- 
ship which the 
legislature, under 
our discrete system, 





The Executive Initiates 
Leislative Policies 


The President's “lepislative powers have 
not been less than those of a prime minister; 
they have, indeed, been preater. But they 
have been subterranean and irresponsible. 
And herein lies the only menace of this 
rowing executive leadership. It has proved 
in practice the most useful and popular 
power in America. Its danger is that it 
will become autocratic; that it will subor- 
dinate the legislature, as it has already done 
in such other countries as have copied this 
feature of our system. . . . 

“We have conferred on the executive all 
functions of a prime minister—except the 
only one which makes that power safe. 
We do not dare 0 backward. The leader- 
ship of the executive is too useful, and we 
have no substitute for it. The only way 
out is forward—to equip the executive to 
do in the open, with the responsibility of 
publicity and the weapons of leadership and 
argument, what is now done in secret and 


tax.” He knew, of 
course, that no such 
policy could be car- 
ried out, but he 
passed the respon- 
sibility of balancing 
appropriations and 
taxes to the gov- 
ernor. It was Con- 
gressman Garner, 
of Texas, to whom 
was attributed the 
remark: “I’ll tell 
you right now, 
every time one of 
those Yankees gets 
a ham, I’m going 
to do my best to 
get a hog.” Other 
and greater men 
have confessed to 
the same policy. 
“What have you 
been doing?” an 
eminent Senator 





could not get. He 
alone represented 


often coercive ways.” 





was asked. “Dirty 
work—getting 








the whole people. 
The legislature merely represented the 
sum of all their parts. To the evil of 
legislative inefficiency had been added the 
vice of legislative log-rolling. Each legis- 
lator conceived himself as representing 
the separate interests of his particular dis- 
trict or state, while nobody represented 
the common good. 

The people found within themselves no 
remedy for this evil. The first concern of 
each district is for its local interests. The 
whole people may want lower taxes, but 
each locality wants more money spent on 
itself. The whole people, as consumers, 
want lower prices, but each community 
wants whatever of tariff or other laws will 










higher tariffs for my 
state.” When William S. Holman, the 
famous “watch dog of the Treasury,” 
supported for Indianapolis an appropria- 
tion which he had opposed for other 
places, Dockery of Missouri killed the 
proposal with a laugh by quoting: 


Tis sweet to hear the honest watchdog’s bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home. 


This log-rolling is by no means an 
American invention. It is a universal 
nuisance in France, and is prevented in 
England only by the peculiar device re- 
ferred to in the second article of this 
series. The writer recalls conversations 
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a few years ago with the then Prime 
Ministers of Brazil and of Australia. 
Each of them vividly described a situation 
exactly like the familiar one in America, 
and complained of it as if it were the pecu- 
liar invention of his own country. 

Since each constituency, under this in- 
corrigible local psychology, requires its 
representative to vote for policies which 
would be impossible if applied to all dis- 
tricts, while no district has any separate 
interest in the necessary general measures 
for the common good, it became necessary 
to find some one who could represent, 
as the disintegrate legislative body did 
not, the whele people. This representa- 
tive, in the parliamentary governments, 
was already the Prime Minister. In 
America the only possible person was, in 
the state the governor, and in the nation 
the President. 

Gradually there has grown up the habit 
of looking to the executive, rather than to 
private members of the legislative branch, 
for the initiation of legislative policies. 
In spite of our traditional theories to the 
contrary, this was natural and inevitable. 
It is a function already required by law of 
the executive in other countries, and it is 
incumbent on him by obvious necessity 
here. The development of “administra- 
tion bills’’ and of executive leadership in 
pushing them through is scarcely an in- 
novation, even in America, though its 
recent revival has been spectacular, and it 
is certainly in accordance with sound 
theory, as well as with good practice in 
government. 

We have as yet few legal provisions for 
the direct introduction of such bills, and 
none for their face-to-face public ad- 
vocacy. The fiction is that the bills are 
the spontaneous proposal of a private 
member; but actually there is no conceal- 
ment of their origin. The “Mellon Plan” 
never went by any other name; the “La 
Follette policies” in Wisconsin are known 
by that name everywhere, though La 
Follette was never a member of the legis- 
lature and had no power to introduce or 
pass any bill; and the “Ten Command- 
ments” of Johnson, in California, were 
bills drawn at his suggestion by a kitchen 


The Danger of Executive Autocracy 


cabinet of unofficial advisers and intro- 
duced into the legislature as the ostensible 
productions of members who usually had 
had nothing to do with their preparation 
and sometimes had very little idea of their 
contents. Everybody remembers the 
“My Policies” of Roosevelt, and the 
famous cartoon in which Taft was rep- 
resented as keeping his agreement to 
“carry out” those policies by doing it ona 
shutter; but few could recall the names 
of their putative sponsors in Congress. 
In everything but the physical forms, we 
have long since come to look on the execu- 
tive as a member of the legislative branch 
—at least to the extent of being the 
actual author of the principal bills therein. 


CONGRESS THREATENED BY THE PRESIDENT 


HIS is distinctly a function, not of 

the chief of state, but of the prime 
minister. Of the prime minister’s charac- 
teristics the President has lacked only the 
vital features of direct contact and re- 
sponsibility. He and his Cabinet had to 
slip their bills into Congress under the 
door, and had to trust to quite other 
methods than open, personal advocacy 
to get them passed. Their legislative 
powers have not been less than those of a 
prime minister; they have, indeed, been 
greater. But they have been subterra- 
nean and irresponsible. And herein lies 
the only menace of this growing executive 
leadership. It has proved in practice the 
most useful and popular power in Amer- 
ica. Its danger is that it will become 
autocratic; that it will subordinate the 
legislature, as it has already done in such 
other countries as have copied this feature 
of our system. 

This danger is the greater by reason of 
the weapons of aggression over Congress 
which our system puts into the hands of 
the President. Not merely has he that 
access to publicity which Congress has 
lost, with which to mobilize public senti- 
ment to the more or less legitimate intimi- 
dation of Congress, but he has a direct 
club over the individual congressman 
personally. “Patronage” is the circulat- 
ing medium of practical politics; the cur- 
rency in which its obligations are incurred 
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and paid. Until forty years ago, the 
whole vast civil service of the United 
States was in the direct power of the Presi- 
dent, and the custom was to “turn the 
rascals out” with each change of party 
control. The Civil Service Reform Laws 
now limit that, as to the great army of 
routine employees, but there are still 
thousands of important offices, and a 
multitude of smaller posts, with which 
political services can be rewarded. The 
Congressman who needs these appoint- 
ments to distribute among his supporters 
can get them only through the President. 
And Presidents, even the most idealistic 
of them, have not hesitated to use this 
club to drive members into line on their 
pet bills. 

Administrative favors other than ap- 
pointments, distributed by the heads of 
the executive departments, are another 
potent means of discipline. A large part 
of a congressman’s work consists of run- 
ning errands to the departments for in- 
dividual constituents or local community 
interests. Even a little more attention to 
the member who has been “ good” and a 
little more red tape in the way of the 
member who has been unruly, may make 
the difference between their respective 
success or failure. 





REMOVE THESE BACK-STAIRS! 


HIS is not leadership; it is bossism. 
And to the extent to which the execu- 
tive is tempted to resort to these means, 
his power over Congress, even if exercised 
for good, is a menace to the structure of 
our institutions. We have conferred on 
the executive all the functions of a prime 
minister—except the only one which 
makes that power safe. We do not dare 
go backward. The leadership of the 
executive is too useful, and we have no 
substitute for it. The only way out is 
forward—to equip the executive to do in 
the open, with the responsibility of publi- 
city and the weapons of leadership and 
argument, what is now done in secret and 
often coercive ways. 
The chief of state and prime minister 
head the executive branch of government, 
but throughout the world there has also 
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grown up the additional executive institu- 
tion of a cabinet or ministry, as the chief 
organ of administration, and also, in most 
countries, as the bridge between the 
executive and legislative branches. 

There are three forms of cabinets, of 
which the American is the most curious 
and the least developed. 


THE CABINET IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE typical “responsible” cabinet is 

of course the British Ministry, on 
which, more or less directly, all other 
cabinets have been modeled. 

The development of the British Cabinet 
makes too long a story to tell here. Inits 
present form it consists simply of the 
leaders of the majority party in Parlia- 
ment. These ministers, without losing 
their seats or activity in Parliament, be- 
come also the heads of the executive de- 
partments of the Government. It is as 
though the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations were made also 
Secretary of the Treasury ex-officio. A 
few “without portfolio” have only parlia- 
mentary functions, and all of them are 
chosen with prime regard for their parlia- 
mentary usefulness. They are rarely 
experts on the detailed administration of 
their particular departments. They be- 
come responsible for its major policies, 
and especially for leading upon those 
policies in Parliament; but in actual ad- 
ministration, according to Lloyd George, 
they personally make only one decision 
in ten thousand. All the rest is done by 
permanent under-secretaries. 

But that ten-thousandth decision is the 
one which determines the policy of the 
Empire. It is made before Parliament, 
and subject to its approval. “Dear 
Henry,” wrote Robert Lowe to his 
brother in 1868, “I am Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with everything to learn.” 
Sir Edward Carson, when appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, said: “My only 
qualification is that | am absolutely. at 
sea.”’ We have had Secretaries of the 
Navy similarly qualified. 

The Cabinet’s prime functions are to 
legislate. It is “the Government.” Its 
duty is to introduce the major measures, 
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to sustain them on the floor, and to resign 
and give way to the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion when it can no longer hold a majority 
of the House of Commons for its policies. 
It is a collective body; each member pre- 
sides over a particular department and 
represents it on the floor, but the policies 
are those of the Cabinet, and not those of 
the individual minister. If there are 
differences of opinion, as there must be 
even in a body chosen as representative of 
a common policy, these differences are 
threshed out in private, inside the Cab- 
inet, and the dissenting minister either 
yields or resigns. Before Parliament 
and the nation they present a united 
front. If the Cabinet is defeated in the 
Commons on any matter of importance, 
it either resigns at once or asks the King 
to dissolve Parliament and call a new 
election. This is the way most general 
elections in Britain are called and held. 
Then the people decide. There can be no 
such thing as a deadlock. 

The governments of the British Dom- 
inions follow in general the model of the 
parent country, with the addition, in 
Canada and Australia, of a Federal sys- 
tem, with state parliaments and minis- 
tries. 


ON THE CONTINENT 


THER countries with responsible 
parliamentary ministries vary in 
detail. On the Continent there is never 
a party majority in the lower house. 
There are eight major parties in France 
and twelve in Germany, besides innumer- 
able minor parties. The majority is 
always a coalition, determined, not by the 
people at the election, but by political 
trades among the party groups in the 
Deputies afterward. 

In France the ministry can be over- 
thrown not merely on a major legislative 
policy, but also on a minor administra- 
tive criticism. There is no appeal to the 
people, and the new ministry is quite as 
likely to represent the same or a similar 
party grouping as it is the Opposition. 
The Deputies sit their four years without 
risk of dissolution, but they usually see 
several ministries in power from among 


their number during the term. There is 
constant temptation to personal and fac- 
tional intrigue to bring this about. The 
minister introduces the bills of his own 
department, but these bills, especially 
the budget measures, are freely made over 
in committees, and the rapporteur (not 
the chairman) of the committee fre- 
quently appears as a rival to the minis- 
ter’s leadership on the floor. Both the 
office and the leadership of the minister 
are much more precarious than in Great 
Britain. French ministers are usually, 
but not necessarily, members of the 
Senate or of the Chamber of Deputies, 
but whether members or not they have 
seats and the right to speak in both Cham- 
bers. In England they must be members 
of one House, and can speak only in that 
House. 

It would be tedious to describe the 
cabinets of other countries having a re- 
sponsible parliamentary ministry. They 
vary much in detail, but are essentially 
one in principle. Most observers would 
agree that their variations from the 
British model are generally not improve- 
ments. 

There is a second or intermediate sys- 
tem, in which the members of the cabi- 
net may not be members of the legisla- 
ture or responsible to it, but nevertheless 
have seats in it and the right to speak. 
Most of these are monarchies, but 
Switzerland and the Argentine, and the 
short-lived Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, are good examples among republics. 


LEGISLATURE HEARS THE CABINET 


N Switzerland the seven members of the 
Federal Council, who constitute the 
executive branch, are not members of the 
Assembly nor responsible to it. They do 
not resign if their measures are defeated 
or contrary measures are passed, but 
loyally carry out the legislative mandate 
—as President Coolidge, for instance, is 
doing in America with the bonus law. 
But they have seats in both Houses of the 
National Assembly and freely take part 
in its debates and introduce measures. 
Bills introduced by private members are 
commonly referred to them for report, and 









often, instead of introducing a bill, a 
member will move that they be requested 
to formulate and introduce it. The whole 
relation is cordial and codéperative, and 
there is none of that spirit of antagonism 
manifest in France between Ministers and 
Deputies or in England between Govern- 
ment and Opposition. Switzerland’s ex- 
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old German Constitution which operated 
in the direction of democracy rather than 
of autocracy. In the new German Re- 
public, the ministers are responsible to the 
Reichstag. 

Even the ill-starred Russian Duma had 
as its chief, and only valuable privilege, 
the presence of the ministers and the 


perience indicates 
that the presence 
of executives in 
Parliament may 
work all the better 
if they are not 
members of the 
legislative body nor 
responsible to it. 
Among monarch- 
ies, the best example 
of this intermediate 
system is the pres- 
ent transitional 
situation in Japan. 
Japanese cabinet 
ministers need not 
be members of the 
Diet, and rarely are 
of its lower house. 
They have, how- 
ever, seats, a voice, 
and the right to 
introduce bills, in 
both Houses. A 
Japanese ministry 
is not yet responsi- 
ble to the Diet, 
though it may 
eventually become 
so. 
In the old Im- 
perial Government 








The President of the United 
States 


“As leader of the people he has no com- 
petitor. While what little is left of debate 
in Congress is ignored, the President’s every 
word reaches practically every person in 
the nation. He is the only individual all of 
whose speeches and messages are printed in 
full by every newspaper and are generally 
read by all the people. If he speaks over 
the radio, every broadcasting station on the 
continent is hooked up or silent, and every 
receiving, set is tuned-in to listen. He can 
in a day set the whole people to thinking, of 
one thing, and so can promptly crystallize a 
public sentiment, to which, to be sure, he 
must himself finally yield if it is adverse, 
but to which also he can finally compel 
Congress to yield if it is favorable. He 
can, by inspiring, ‘feelers,’ quietly sound out 
public opinion in advance of takin’ a 
personal position. He can instantly com- 
mand the services of any expert, or of any 
number of experts, on any subject. All 
knowledge is at his disposal, for the askin. 
He need make no hasty, unconsidered, or 
ignorant decision, and yet he can decide 
quickly. He is equipped as no one else 
could be to achieve and to exercise popular 
leadership.” 








right to question 
them. 

In India, in the 
majority of the 
functions of gov- 
ernment, ministers 
are in no sense 
responsible to the 
Legislative Coun- 
cils, nor dependent 
on them. Never- 
theless, they are 
subject to “ques- 
tion” at all of the 
meetings of the 
Council. The 
writer can testify, 
from personal ob- 
servation, that this 
is one of the most 
important and use- 
ful functions in the 
beginnings of self- 
government in In- 
dia. 

Thus it does not 
at all follow that the 
physical presence of 
cabinet ministers in 
the legislative body 
involves their selec- 
tion from its mem- 
bership, or their re- 








of Germany, the Chancellor, the sole Im- 
perial Minister, was responsible only to 
the Emperor; the Prussian ministers of 
state were responsible to the King, and 
the members of the Federal Council to 
their respective state sovereigns. They 
were not under any obligation to resign 
if their measures were defeated by the 
Reichstag or the Prussian Diet, but they 
had seats and the constitutional right to 
unlimited debate. Experience showed 
that this was one of the few features of the 





sponsibility to it. To add this feature to 
our American system would not commit 
us to adding later the other f atures of the 
British system. 

Only in the United States, and in a 
few Latin-American paper constitutions 
copied directly from ours, does the third 
system, of complete aloofness, prevail. 

The curious thing about the American 
Cabinet is that it is not a cabinet at all. 
It is not so even in law. It has no collec- 


tive or corporate existence, legal or actual. 
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Each of its members is the head of an 
executive department, and for its conduct 
is separately responsible to the President. 
They are in no way responsible to each 
other. It is not in the least necessary 
that they agree, and they seldom do. 
They are not chosen for that purpose. 
Their only unity is in the President per- 
sonally, whose personal advisers they are, 
and the whole power of decision rests with 
him. The old story of Lincoln, who, 
when a proposal of his was unanimously 
opposed by the Cabinet, said: “The vote 
is: Ayes, one; Noes, seven—the ayes have 
it!” may be apocryphal, but it accurately 
describes the situation. 

The President need not submit matters 
to the Cabinet at all unless he so chooses, 
and where they are persistently disagreed 
he rarely does so. Nearly every Presi- 
dent starts out with the idea of threshing 
out everything in the full Cabinet and 
reaching a common agreement, but after 
trying it for a time he always gives it up. 
Since the Cabinet does not have to decide, 
and he is empowered to decide without it, 
he comes to consulting its members sep- 
arately on controverted questions and 
reaching his own conclusions. It nearly 
always happens that some member of 
the Cabinet is lobbying in Congress for 
measures to which other members are op- 
posed. 


OUR PRESIDENT AND RUSSIA’S CZAR NOT 
THE SAME 


T [S interesting to recall that the only 
analogy to this extraordinary situation 
was the ministry of the Autocrat of All 
the Russias, under the Czardom. There, 
if the Foreign Minister agreed with the 
powers to do one thing and the Minister 
of War proceeded to do the other thing, 
there was no remedy except the personal 
intervention of the Czar. Whatever ex- 
ceeded his personal time, strength, or 
force of character to unify, was not uni- 
fied. And if a reforming Czar began 
interfering too much, the bureaucracy 
promptly swamped him with details until 
he gave up from sheer physical impos- 
sibility. An American President could 
scarcely be hoodwinked to that extent; 








A Cabinet That Is Not a Cabinet 


but when unity depends on one man’s 
personal vigilance there is bound to be 
many a slip. No one man can know 
everything, be alertly interested in every- 
thing, or be equally willing to take re- 
sponsibility for everything. 

Since the deposition of the Czar, 
America alone maintains this system of a 
Cabinet which has no corporate existence 
and no necessary common policy; which 
decides nothing as a body and is not col- 
lectively responsible to anybody nor 
individually responsible except to the 
chief executive; whose members are ex- 
pected to take the initiative in formulat- 
ing many measures and policies for the 
legislative branch with no opportunity 
whatever to appear before that branch 
and advocate these measures; and whose 
administrative acts are theoretically li- 
able to constant scrutiny by Congress, 
but who never appear publicly before 
Congress to give information or answer 
questions on those acts. It is a situation 
completely anomalous, whether measured 
by the practice of other nations, or by the 
experience of business and other non- 
political organizations. And it is a situa- 
tion contrary even to the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution, if we may take 
the opinion of Washington, who presided 
over the Constitutional Convention, as 
giving any indication of that intention. 

The main purpose of the proposal to 
hear Cabinet members on the floor of 
Congress is of course the benefit to Con- 
gress itself and to legislation. Yet not 
the least of the advantages will be its ef- 
fect on the Cabinet. If members of the 
Cabinet must exhibit themselves pub- 
licly, no President will placate any special 
interest or locality by appointing gro- 
tesquely impossible persons, or persons in 
whom he is himself unwilling to confide. 
No President whose policies must be rep- 
resented publicly in Congress by his 
Cabinet will neglect to discuss those 
policies with that Cabinet, and any Cabi- 
net which must present a united face to 
Congress will first reach agreement within 
itself. Admission of the Cabinet before 
Congress will make it, for the first time, a 
real Cabinet. 











BEAUTIFUL 
WASHINGTON. 
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The National Capital, with its monuments, parks, and dignified 
mansions, 1s to be further perfected by the more strict adherence 
. to the plan drawn in 1792 by Major L’Enfant, the Franco- 
. American engineer who served with Washington in the War of In- 
dependence. Unsightly buildings will be done away with as much 
as 1s possible and a thoroughly harmonious arrangement of wide 
spaces and superb structures will be achieved. 
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Photograph by U. S. Army Air Service 
rhe United States Capitol and the Congressional Library as seen from the air. 
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Beautiful Washington 


H. Bartlett; London, 1840. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
Showing a vista of the Potomac and the Virginia hills. 
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George Washington’s Heritage 


Executive Ability of His Father, an Able Business Man Who 





Made a Fortune in Lands, Mines, and Trading Ventures 
By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


ME years ago the late Senator 

Lodge, writing of the father of 

George Washington, remarked 

that of him “We know nothing 

except that he was kindly and 
affectionate to his wife and children and 
apparently absorbed in the care of his 
estates.” And read- 


find that Augustine Washington has 
taken to himself a second wife, the hand- 
some and capable Mary Ball of the long- 
established Ball family of the Northern 
Neck. Of this mother, whose chief 
characteristics were courage and self- 
reliance, and of a father whose executive 

ability had already 





ing Mr. Lodge we 
are puzzled, for, if 
this be true, then 
how did the son of 
this man come by 
his great adminis- 
trative and execu- 
tive ability? The 
answer is of course 
that, since Senator 
Lodge’s statement 
was written, study 
has revealed that 
Augustine Wash- 


careful study. 





The author of this article, after do- 
eng research work as a student at Wis- 
consin, Columbia, 
well as in London and.in Paris, took 
up the teaching of history, on which he 
is now engaged in Colorado College. 
He is the author of “ The Making of 
the American Republic’ and of many 
works on historic highways of Amer- 
ica, and also of books dealing with 
Washington, of whom he has made a 


begun to show itself 
in the management 
of his growing es- 
tates, was George 
Washingtonbornon 
February 22, 1732. 

It is interesting 
here to note how 
these Washingtons 
of Westmoreland 
in Virginia vary 
in type from gen- 
eration to genera- 
tion. The father 


and 


arvard, as 








ington possessed in 

himself the qualities that his famous son 
afterwards exemplified. But, in the case 
of the father, these qualities were applied 
to the development and direction of what 
were then vast business ventures and im- 
portant undertakings. 

This truly remarkable man came into 
his inheritance of a part of his father’s 
property on the death of the latter in 
1697. By 1727, through the death of his 
brother and the purchase from his sister 
of the Hunting Creek Property (what is 
to-day Mt. Vernon), he had acquired the 
bulk of the parental estates. In 1715, 
just come of age, he had returned to Vir- 
ginia from Oxford and married the 
sixteen-year-old Jane Butler, and of this 
marriage there were born two sons, 
Lawrence and Augustine, Jr. But the 
mother was not destined long to live. In 
1730, the second year after her death, we 





of John, the first 
Washington to come to the New World, 
was the scholarly rector of Purleigh in 
Essex. On the other hand, John himself 
was quite a different type, a man of the 
world, whose experience was wide and 
varied. He had sailed before the mast, 
he was a member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses from Westmoreland, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of militia dur- 
ing the Indian uprising of Bacon’s time, 
and he it was who about 1660 built the 
home at Wakefield, where was born the 
Father of his Country; but let it be noted 
that, although in twenty-one years he 
secured more than 7,300 plantation acres, 
he owed his success to none save himself 
and his own energy and ability, for he had 
come to these shores but scantily fur- 
nished with money or goods. His son 
Lawrence in turn resembled in character 
the reverend rector of Purleigh, and 














426 A Virginia Gentleman 
Lawrence’s son Augustine, the Augustine 
of our history, resembled, as can be seen, 
the pioneer John. 

Until Augustine came into the posses- 
sion of the Washington estates the family 
had been planters exclusively, but it was 
his decision that there were other and 
more profitable undertakings even though 
they might conceivably lack the cachet 
that would recommend them in the eyes 
of his neighbors and friends, Virginia 
gentlemen and planters all. Therefore, 
when with a thrift and ingenuity most 
Yankee-like he set about to found a for- 
tune on iron-mining and real estate 
and successful venture over-seas, his 
contemporaries may have acknowledged 
themselves a little startled and per- 
haps a trifle shocked. And then, too, he 
had flouted caste somewhat in marry- 
ing Mary Ball, who it seems did not 
make one of the Four Hundred of Vir- 
ginian society; but Augustine, whose 
appreciation of merit far exceeded his 
reverence for convention, had characteris- 
tically ignored the fact. Characteristic, 
too, was his refusal to be the master of a 
falling fortune as had become so many of 
his contemporaries who, feeling it below 
them personally to manage their planta- 
tions, were consistently mulcted by un- 
scrupulous overseers. Noblesse oblige, it 
would appear, militated against their 
prosperity. 

But noblesse oblige did not so in the 
case of Augustine Washington, and when 
neighbors were upon the downward slope 
of success he, by dint of shrewd manage- 
ment, buying and selling, and the skilful 
promotion of various ventures, had laid 
the firm foundation of a fortune. 


A MAN OF AFFAIRS 


HE mining phase of his business ac- 

tivities is among the most interesting. 
In 1718, three years after his return from 
Oxford, the first cargo of three and one 
half tons of pig-iron was exported from 
Chesapeake Bay to England. The Princi- 
pio Company—the first, as its name sug- 
gests, to mine iron ore in Maryland—had 
opened its first operations on Cecil Creek, 
Cecil County, Maryland; the earliest 


With Yankee Qualities 


ledgers of the company known to exist 
bear the date 1723, but they refer back to 
earlier ones and it is probable that iron 
mining was being carried on here as early 
as that inaugurated by Governor Spots- 
wood in Virginia, where later the Principio 
opened the Accokeek mine on Augustine’s 
land. 

This mine was being directed by one 
John England, a practical iron master 
sent over from the old country to superin- 
tend the work; and, although precisely 
what was Augustine’s connection with the 
company is unknown, we gather from a 
certain letter written by England to the 
managers of the mine at home that it was 
a position of some importance. 


As to y® deviding y* shares of y* new 
founded works in Virginia, have advised with 
a Counselor about it who tells me 
y* except some persons here is appointed y‘ 
lawful aturney, by a power of atturney from 
you to signe for you here, y‘ if your deed or 
deeds come over for you to signe in England 
and either of you should dy before, or alter 
your minds y* you dont sign, than it setts 
Washington at liberty and all y* work, is at 
an end. If you see fitt to make Capt 
Washington a small present of wine (along y* 
Virginia Cargo) and to signifie to him y* | have 
done wjth him on y* behalfe you like and ap- 
prove on, or to that effect, y‘ I leave to your 
Consideration either to do it or not. 


Did Augustine hold any stock in the 
Principio? It is hard to tell, but it is 
certain that his two sons, Augustine and 
Lawrence, the half-brothers of George, 
were “undertakers” (stockholders), and 
that the mine was profitable may be told 
by the fact that the iron mines of the 
colonies were producing one fifth as much 
ore as those in England—the Accokeek 
was itself producing one half of the whole 
American output, so that it was responsi- 
ble for one tenth of all the ore mined in 
England and the colonies. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
effects of this enlarging of Captain Wash- 
ington’s interests was the closer connec- 
tion they created between him and the 
old country. In connection with for- 
tunes on the high seas he made, there can 
be little doubt, more than one voyage to 
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England, where he renewed the relations 
of his youth and acquaintances of his days 
at Oxford, whither in good time he sent 
his sons, Lawrence and Augustine 

Thus the childhood of George was spent 
in an atmosphere of energetic achieve- 
ment and successful promotion of con- 


stantly widening interests. That the 
qualities the boy possessed were devel- 
oped and inspired by those in the father 
who had passed them on to him there can 
be little doubt, and that these early im- 
pressions stood him in good stead in later 
years when his administrative and execu- 
tive ability was tested to the utmost, we 
can also believe. 


THE WASHINGTON PRIDE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


UGUSTINE WASHINGTON died 
in 1743, when still a young man 
filled with ideas to be carried out and suc- 
cesses to be achieved. Since he had in- 
herited his share of his father’s estates in 
1697 he had, through purchase or further 
inheritance from relatives, through vari- 
ous enterprises and business activities, 
added tremendously to the family for- 
tunes. He had enriched the Hunting 
Creek (Mt. Vernon) plantation with 
slaves and stock and had added to his 
prosperous Westmoreland properties. He 
had purchased lands from the Strother 
heirs and had notably developed the 
mines on the land near Fredericksburg in 
Stafford County, where also he had made 
purchases from one James Hooe. On 
Maddox Creek he had acquired property 
and in Prince William County he had 
bought lands from a Gabriel Adams. It 
is difficult to estimate his wealth in lands, 
slaves, houses, crops, ships, tools, stock, 
and mines, but it was considerable— 
though he had ten children he was able 
to bequeath to several of them valuable 
property and to leave his other children 
and his widow comfortably provided for. 
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Now here is the point to be hammered 
home in connection with the father of 
George Washington, and indeed with all 
these Washingtons of Westmoreland. 
Their success in accumulating properties 
and the increase that their many, for their 
day and background, unorthodox ven- 
tures displayed were due entirely to their 
own abilities and the energy and skill of 
their direction. While there were many 
ways of accumulating estates, either 
through favoritism and sharp dealing or 
by abuse of the “headrights” system, by 
which men could obtain lands in pro- 
portion as they induced and assisted fam- 
ilies to migrate to the New World, the 
acres over which George Washington, 
asserted by some to be “the largest 
landholder in the United States,” could 
look were acquired in a genuinely Ameri- 
can fashion, by hard and unceasing la- 
bor. 

The pride of the Washingtons was the 
pride, not of lineage or of past glory, but 
the pride of achievement, a thing not of 
the past alone but also of the present and 
the future and in itself inherently typical 
of the big men of American life. The 
young Washington suffered just criticism 
for the aloofness and coldness engendered 
in his bearing by this trait. In his full 
maturity and age it lent a dignity to his 
bearing thoroughly consonant with his 
high idealism and in both times it in no 
wise partook of an unjustifiable arrogance. 
It was simply an American’s honest pride 
in the self-accomplished result of the sus- 
tained and skilful endeavor of himself and 
his fathers. 

And it was primarily to Augustine 
Washington, landowner, developer of 
mines, captain of ships, and student of 
the University of Oxford, that the pride 
of his great son was due. A gentleman of 
Virginia and American business man— 
irresistible combination for success. 











Prohibition As It Is 


Il. THE MIDDLE WEST AND THE FARM B&LT 


The Investigator of the WorLD’s Work Visits Rebellious Chicago, 
Also an Iowa Town, Dry and Otherwise, and the Drugstores 
of Kansas City. The Prevalence of “White Mule” in Kansas 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


ETRIBUTION, manifested by 
unwashed windows, an unlighted 
sign, an  unlighted interior, 
and chairs piled on _ tables, 
had overtaken the once gay 

restaurant to which | went at dinner time 
on reaching Chicago. They have a dry 
mayor there. He has closed literally 
thousands of “soft-drink parlors,” and 
here was additional evidence of his 
severity. 

Nevertheless, waiters in a restaurant 
a block farther on were serving cocktails 
in cocktail glasses, whisky in whisky 
glasses, cordials in cordial glasses. Cups 
for wine provided the sole recognition of 
the law. Though a stranger and with- 
out introduction, I received a hearty wel- 
come. 

At the table next to mine a personage 
in horn-rimmed spectacles and with unus- 
ually long hair was hailed by man after 
man as “Judge.” At first I thought it 
must be one of those imaginary titles 
formerly common in the Middle West, 
but presently I heard him remark, “And 
he said to me right in my own court, 
‘Your honor.’” Also, one of the person- 
age’s friends asked, “ How goes it, Judge? 
Jury cases?” and the personage assented. 

His honor had a cocktail, then several 
cups of wine, and I confess that | was 
shocked, New Yorker though | am. In 
a certain New Jersey town, a judge is the 
leading bootlegger; in New York, a boot- 
lesger complains that he is forced to give 
away large quantities of Scotch to judges, 
and I had seen a Boston judge merry over 
his wine in a New York restaurant where 


he was not known; but this open, shame- 
less defiance of law by the Chicago judge 
surpassed anything I had beheld. 

After he had gone out I got his name 
from a tipsy politician, who went on to 
say, “| was a teetotaller for twenty years, 
but when prohibition came I| took to 
drinking again. Ask my wife here; she'll 
tell you.” And she did. 


POLICEMEN AT CABARETS 


NE night I was shown an elaborate 
bar only a few steps from Mayor 
Dever’s office, and saw whisky sold 
at seventy-five cents a “shot” while 
a policeman looked on. Then I was 
shown two cabarets, no great distance 
away, where throngs of Chicagoans were 
drinking. In one of the cabarets, a tall, 
handsome fellow was repeatedly saluted 
as “Sergeant.” I took him for an Army 
officer. All Army officers, as well as all 
Naval officers, all lawyers, all civil ser- 
vants, and all naturalized citizens, have 
solemnly sworn to support the Consti- 
tution, which now includes an Eighteenth 
Amendment. But it turned out that the 
tall, handsome fellow was not an Army 
sergeant. Instead, he was a police ser- 
geant. 

My guide suggested a visit to a still 
larger cabaret far out. There, so he as- 
sured me, a thousand people would be 
seen drinking. However, no liquor is sold 
on the premises. Guests bring flasks or 
dispatch waiters to neighboring establish- 
ments. So | countered the suggestion 
by asking him to show me a thoroughly 
notorious cabaret of which I had heard. 
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He refused—said the place was too tough 
altogether and he hated to risk going 
there. He is a police reporter. 

Johnny Weber, low comedian and total 
abstainer, whom I met in Detroit, had 
advised me to visit Englewood—rather 
wet, he called it. In fact, he seemed to 
think Englewood the one wet spot in 
Chicago. It is certainly wet. Open 
saloons sell highly alcoholic beer to any 
stranger. In several of these saloons | 
found policemen. 

From Englewood I tramped down Hal- 
sted Street all the way to West Madi- 
son Street —five 
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I picked up a copy of La Tribuna 
Italiana. \t contained three enormous 
advertisements of materials for making 
wine. The boldest announced “The pro- 
duct which you will obtain will be su- 
perior in taste, color, and strength.” Near 
Hull House, a placard advertised “wine 
barrels; white oak likker keg.” In the 
Jewish quarter a sign read, “ Distributors 
of Sacramental Wine,” announcing what 
was presumably a lawful enterprise, for 
Chicago had been having a “wine clean- 
up” in an effort to abolish “fake congre- 
gations’ and “fake rabbis with fake 

whiskers.” When 





miles of prohibi- 
tion. | counted 
thirty-one saloons, 
noticed whisky 
glasses in six shop- 
windows, and stud- 
ied the displays of 
home-brewing ap- 
paratus and mate- night!” 
rials in eight differ- 
ent establishments. 
There were wine 
presses for rent at a 
dollar a day. There 


sums up prohibition. 





“You can’t legislate morals into people” is the 
way the Mayor of Buffalo, formerly a brewer, , 
In Buffalo Mr. Hartt city. 
found many saloons, but they were kept orderly 
by a special liquor squad. But Detroit he thought 
to be a cry town, until one morning at breakfast 
a waitress said to him: “Oh, wasn’t I pickled last 


Mr. Hartt’s first article, telling of his first 
week’s travel and observations on how far the 
Volstead Act is affecting this country, appeared 
in the January issue of the World’s Work. 


the clean-up began 
there were 275 fake 
congregations in the 


At Hull House, 
Miss Binford said: 
“Though of course 
we have not got 
prohibition, this 
neighborhood has 
greatly improved. 
There are vastly 
fewer saloons. 
There is less drink- 








were innumerable 

bottle-capping machines. There were 
kegs, crocks, jugs, and funnels of all sizes. 
Among the brands of malt-extract dis- 
played, I noted Bosch, High Test Pure 
Barley, Light Bavarsko, Buckeye, Radio, 
Puri-Tan, Good Health, Belgian, Wenner- 
stend’s, Berg’s, Blatz, Bohemian, Unity, 
Rasmint, Prima, La Swiss, Sieben’s, “ Bud- 
weiser” Barley, Kauno, Bohemian de 
Luxe, High Power, and Quality. Placards 
proclaimed the merits of the various 
brands: “Success assured—no boiling, no 
odor, no mess’’; ‘‘Made in five minutes— 
$1 a can’; “ Makes the finest beverage.” 
As a bartender informed me, beer thus 
manufactured at home cost a cent and a 
half a bottle. 

One of the shops advertised “old style 
flavoring extracts in true resemblance to 
the original.” Another advertised syr- 
ups—“ Cognac, rum, créme de menthe, 
Rock and Rye, and champagne.” 

In the Italian section of Halsted Street 


ing, especially 
among women.” Elsewhere | was given 
a reprint of Judge Gemmell’s famous ac- 
count of prohibition in Chicago, and read: 


Fifteen years ago the Bridewell, our city 
prison, seldom had less than 1,800 prisoners, 
and very often was crowded with 2,200; now 
the number of inmates in that institution 
ranges from 650 to 1,200. Then it took all the 
time of two judges, sitting at Harrison Street, 
our central court, to dispose of the criminal 
business there. They often tried as many as 
400 cases in a single morning. Now only one 
judge sits there and he seldom has over 125 
and often less than 50 cases per day. Then 
Monday was the worst day of the week, for 
we had the drunks brought in during Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday. Now the number 
of drunks arraigned in that court will not 
average over 50 per day and Monday is our 
shortest day. Since the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, we have abolished two courts for want 
of business, one at Hyde Park, where we for- 
merly had from 100 to 150 cases per day, and 
one at Thirty-fifth and Halsted Streets, where 
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we had a like number. In the last three years 
the number of prisoners brought to these 
courts has been reduced from 10 to 20 per day 
each. The judges, therefore, abandoned 
these courts and had what little business there 
remained transferred to other courts. 


Written two years ago, this article of 
Judge Gemmell’s is still circulated by the 
Anti-Saloon League, though during my 
stay in Chicago there was a great furor 
over the increase in crime—“a murder a 
day, one hanging a year’—and the 
Crime Commission is said to have a card 
index of 200,000 known criminals. 

On the other hand, Mr. S. M. Single- 
ton, an attorney actively interested in 
law enforcement, declares, “The im- 
provement in crime conditions which has 
been effected through Mayor Dever’s 
effort to enforce the prohibition law is 
convincing the public that it is a good 
thing for the city and that it can be en- 
forced.” 

Faced by such contradictory state- 


ments, Chicagoans judge principally 
by what they see. At the Methodist 
headquarters, in a _ sky-scraper sur- 


mounted by a cathedral spire, Bishop 
Hughes said, “Don’t tell me prohibition 
doesn’t prohibit. I’ve been here fifteen 
days and I haven’t seen a drunken man 
yet.” 

At the office of the Anti-Saloon League, 
Mr. F. B. Ebbert, state superintendent, 
paid a warm tribute to Mayor Dever and 
said, “In}forty different restaurants | 
have tried to buy a drink. | don’t know 
what I should do with one if it came. I 
go everywhere and I never see liquor 
sold.” Recalling certain observations of 
my own the night before, I was about to 
ask him if he had not sometimes wondered 
what an innocent-looking coffee cup 
might contain, or if he remembered the 
famous epigram, “Jn vino demi-tasse,” 
when Mr. Ebbert went on, “Right here 
in the Loop, before prohibition, there 
used to be 100,000 people drinking every 
day. Now there aren’t 10,000 who take 
a drink every day.” This may be true, 
but who knows? 

Repeatedly Chicagoans said, “Walk 
through the ‘flop-house’ region of West 





The Anti-Saloon League’s Viewpoint 


Madison Street, where the down-and- 
outers congregate, and see if you can find 
a drunken man there.” It was a safe 
challenge. I waiked all through that 
region at all hours of the day and night 
without seeing a drunken man. To be 
sure, | was told that in a single “flop- 
house” the janitor sweeps up seventy or 
eighty empty six-ounce bottles, marked 
“Denatured Alcohol” and with skull and 
cross bones, every morning; but on the 
street I beheld no evidence that this 
could be so. In another part of the city 
a policewoman said, “It’s awful—worse 
than in the old days—more women,”’ yet 
even there I saw no drunkenness on the 
street. 


INSANITY AND ALCOHOL 


CALLED upon Miss Helen L. Hood 

at the headquarters of the Chicago 
W. C. T. U. She was interested just 
then in the alleged increase of insanity 
under prohibition, and handed me a 
letter on the subject by Dr. W. A. Stoker, 
managing officer of the Kankakee State 
Hospital, largest insane asylum in Illi- 
nois. This is what I read: 


In regard to the seeming increase in insanity, 
I will say there has been an increase in the 
number of people committed to the state in- 
stitutions during the last three years, but | 
could hardly say that it was on account of 
prohibition. The big increase has been in 
alcoholics who are being sent to state institu- 
tions at present, while before prohibition they 
were sent to the Bridewell in Chicago or the 
Washingtonian Home or the different institu- 
tions for the cure of the drink habit, most of 
which closed shortly after prohibition went 
into effect, as did the Washingtonian Home in 
Chicago and the hospital at the Bridewell. 
The majority of alcoholics, in my opinion, 
should not be sent to insane asylums, as a 
majority are sobered up by the time they 
reach us and the few who are still hallucinated 
soon clear up, and, as I said before, | do not 
believe that they are properly sent or should 
be classified as insane. They should be sent 
to the workhouse or the jail. 


Or why not to Dwight, Illinois? That 
very day the great Keeley Institute at 
Dwight had a display advertisement in 
the Chicago Tribune. 
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Although the Eighteenth Amendment 
is now five years old, the gathering of 
prohibition scandals for the newspapers 
is still a profession. | talked with its 
leading practitioner in Chicago, who, on 
one point, was curiously uninformed— 
the price of Scotch. The price of Bour- 
bon he knew—$5 to $9 a quart—but the 
price of Scotch he had never looked into, 
as he got his free, from the Volstead 
agents. However, there is little Scotch 
in Chicago. Nine tenths of the whisky 
sold there is “B 39” grain alcohol redis- 
tilled or “recovered” by freezing. With 
2 per cent. ethyl diatholate, a caramel 
coloring, a little bead oil, and a counter- 
feit neck band and stamp, it becomes 
“genuine pre-war stuff,” highly welcome 
in Roosevelt Road. The Chicago beer 


.is Volstead beer, “shot” with Belgian 


alcohol, or with alcohol and ether, or with 
sheer ether. 


DISHONEST AGENTS 


HE specialist in prohibition scandal 

sees only a grim irony in the talk of 
“honest enforcement.” He said: “The 
Volstead agents go in pairs. If one agent 
refuses to ‘take’ (that’s the agent’s term 
for accepting a bribe), he spoils the other 
man’s game. Or they go in fours. If 
one refuses to ‘take,’ he is then spoiling 
three men’s game. Consequently an 
honest agent is soon double-crossed by 
the dishonest ones and loses his job. 
Putting the force under Civil Service 
won’t accomplish anything. There’s too 
much ‘easy dough.’”’ 

Then, by way of pointing out how much 
money there is in the liquor traffic in 
Chicago, he told me of an ignorant boy 
from Back-of-the-Yards, who became a 
hi-jacker two years ago and is now worth 
$250,000, while his four brothers are still 
slaughtering hogs. “Out in a quiet sub- 
urb, he has built his mother a $25,000 
house and there are ten acres of ground 
around it,” said the reporter, adding, 
facetiously, “ Now do you mean to tell me 
prohibition hasn’t done any good?” 

At prohibition headquarters | found 
the usual situation—able, conscientious 
chiefs in command of agents who, what- 


ever their virtues may be, are remarkable 
for scarcity. As its allotment of agents 
under the Federal appropriation, the en- 
tire State of Illinois gets sixty-seven. 

Before | left Chicago, Mr. Clarence S. 
Darrow called my attention to an article 
of his in the American Mercury for Au- 
gust, 1924. There he deals with the future 
of prohibition thus: 


By whatever means it was done, and how- 
ever slight may have been the understanding 
of the people, the fact is that prohibition is 
entrenched to-day in the fundamental law of 
the nation, and, what is more important, that 
there are many men and powerful organiza- 
tions who feel it their duty to enforce it. The 
impossibility of its complete repeal has only 
slowly dawned upon the American people. 
Even to modify the Volstead Act would re- 
quire a political revolution, to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment is well-nigh incon- 
ceivable. But does this mean that it will re- 
main in force forever? Does it mean that 
millions of people who have no sense of wrong 
in making, selling, or using intoxicating liquors 
will be subject for all time to drastic penalties? 
Probably no one who ever actually studied the 
growth and change of law has ever held that 
so long as a statute is on the books it should 
be enforced. All such students know that it 
is an idle statement, made by men who are 
ignorant of history or who are excessively eager 
to enforce some particular law. 


After citing the laws which directed 
the Inquisition in Europe and the laws 
providing penalties for witchcraft in 
America, Mr. Darrow says: 


All our codes are filled with obsolete laws. 
The Fugitive Slave Law was never obeyed in 
the North. The Sunday laws to-day in many 
states forbid the publication of newspapers, 
the running of trains and street cars, riding 
and driving for pleasure, attending moving 
picture shows, playing any game, the starting 
out of boats on voyages, or the doing of any 
work except work of necessity. Nearly all 
these laws are dead. 

After the Civil War the Constitution was 
amended to provide equality between whites 
and blacks. Congress and most of the 
Northern states thereupon passed explicit 
legislation forbidding any discrimination be- 
tween the races in public places, such as hotels, 
theaters, railroad trains, street cars, restau- 
rants, and the like. But these laws, as every 
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one knows, are now openly ignored. All 
sorts of gambling is forbidden by the statutes 
of the various states. This includes betting 
and playing cards for money or prizes, it in- 
cludes raffles even at church fairs. Yet most 
Americans gamble in some way or other—and 
are not prosecuted. 

The way to get rid of a bad law, which 
means a law obnoxious to large masses of 
people, is not by trying to keep it alive, but 
by letting it die a natural death. This is the 
way that society has always followed in deal- 
ing with unjust laws. 


JIN THE CITY OF KEOKUK 


URELY at random I chose Keokuk 

as a place in which to get a glimpse 
of prohibition in lowa, where Volsteadism 
has supplanted the Mulct. Twenty-five 
years ago | had heard the Iowans speak 
well of the Mulct, which provided (1) 
local option, (2) a minimum license of 
$1,000 in wet towns, (3) in moist towns 
as high a license as the community might 
choose to exact, and (4) nine o’clock clos- 
ing. Thus, each town had the liquor law 
that local sentiment would sustain; it 
could be bone-dry if it liked, allow a sa- 
loon or two if it liked, allow a few more if 
it liked; but the compulsory high license 
prevented the saloons from becoming 
numerous, and the nine o’clock closing 
prevented their doing their worst. Be- 
fore the Mulct, lowa had tried state pro- 
hibition and pronounced it a failure. 

Keokuk is a river town close to wicked 
Illinois, but wherever you go you find 
some special reason, loudly insisted upon 
by the inhabitants, if conditions are not 
ideal. In Keokuk there is at least no 
large foreign population, and the total 
population is barely 16,000. 

At Police Headquarters, the Chief 
said: “The Mulct was obeyed. To-day 
there are no saloons, but White Mule 
is made in dwelling houses and sold at 
from a dollar to two dollars a pint, while 
additional White Mule comes in boats 
from Illinois. We caught fourteen viola- 
tors last month.” A business man said: 


“Right in this very street, every block 
has a place where they sell White Mule, 
and there is a large sale of whisky in drug 
stores, where the same man uses several 
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different names and buys at several dif- 
ferent places. I don’t care for whisky, 
myself. 1 make wine at home; I’m mak- 
ing some now out of black figs.” 

Dr. G. Walter Barr, physician, author 
of numerous scientific monographs, and 
long-time resident of Keokuk, thinks 
that it was absurd to write a police regula- 
tion into the organic law of the United 
States, but, now that the Amendment is 
there, he supports it, convinced of its 
good results. He said to me, “Before 
prohibition, I used to stay in my office 
every Saturday night because of surgical 
cases from the fifteen saloons. Now 
there is no need. It is true that we see 
violations of the prohibition law; stills 
are made by soldering tops on milk cans 
and using a gasoline pipe from a Ford for 
a ‘worm’; but a six months’ jail sentence 
is sometimes very effective, and you don’t 
repeal the tariff law because of smug- 
gling.” 

Then, speaking of the drinking among 
young people, he said: “I don’t attribute 
it to prohibition, | attribute it to ‘flap- 
perism,’ and that was a war product. If 
we had had saloons, there would have 
been girls drinking at the bar, with their 
feet on the brass rail.” Speaking of the 
increase in drug addiction, he said: “ Pro- 
hibition has nothing whatever to do with 
it. The drinking man deprived of his 
drink doesn’t crave narcotics. Physicians 
agree as to that.” 


NO SALOONS IN 


N MY way from Keokuk to Kansas 
City, I observed prohibition from a 
car window. Thus seen, it is impressive. 
We passed through a series of small Mis- 
souri towns, every one of which had sa- 
loons near the railway stations in the old 
days. To-day the traveler cannot detect 
even a “soft drink parlor,” and on the 
train he hears about prohibition from 
people who live in those towns. 

A farmer said, “I come from a com- 
munity of seven hundred, a few miles 
north of Brookfield. We had two sa- 
loons. Both are gone, and the whole 
community has changed.” He named 
old topers who are now respected citizens. 


FARM BELT 














One, a notorious barroom character until 
prohibition came, has been taken into the 
Baptist church. A former sot is now 
street commissioner. There are other 
cases as convincing. Said thenative, “]’ve 
got my brother back. Before prohibition 
1 never saw him when he hadn’t had a 
drink. Now he never touches the stuff.” 

Cross examination followed. 

“Cider?” 

“Yes, a little, but it’s soon gone.” 

“Home brew?” 

“A little, but not worth considering.” 

“ Bootleggers?”’ 

“Once in a while a bootlegger comes up 
from Brookfield, but he doesn’t sell 
enough to warrant a second visit.” In 
short, the Volstead Act is obeyed as con- 
sistently in the little town of seven hun- 
dred as any law is obeyed anywhere. 

However, not all that I heard in the 
train was gratifying. A professional ball 
player told of putting up at a hotel in just 
such a Missouri town and of being awak- 
ened by a loud rapping at his door late at 
night—the town marshal wanting to sell 
him White Mule. 


METHODS IN KANSAS CITY 


ANSAS CITY has saloons. In one 
of them the barkeep explained the 
method of turning Volstead beer into 
high-powered beer by “shooting” it with 
grain alcohol. Also, Kansas City has 
drugstores. Hundreds of new drugstores 
have opened in Missouri since prohibition. 
Enriched by the traffic in whisky at 
seventy-five cents a drink, they are able 
to cut prices on other commodities and, 
by so doing, embarrass their competitors. 
Last year the honest druggists financed a 
drive against them. As I was told by the 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Foreman, of the Anti- 
Saloon League, the physicians who deal 
in fake prescriptions are either too young 
or too old to prosper legitimately. 

Dr. Foreman quoted a Volstead officer 
who calls Kansas City one of the best- 
behaved towns in the Middle West. It 
was the first city ever to use the padlock. 
During the Shriners’ convention, when 
80,000 strangers came to town, there were 
no arrests for drunkenness. During my 
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own stay in Kansas City I saw only two 
drunken men. 

Discussing the great changes brought 
by prohibition, Dr. Foreman said, “Con- 
ductors on the late trains from Kansas to 
Cape Girardeau used to carry two guns 
each and a club and be careful not to step 
on the drunks. Now all they have to do 
is to take the tickets.” 

Yet, as regards prohibition enforcement 
in general he is anything but satisfied. 
Indeed, he said, “Both political parties 
are corrupt, and I sometimes wonder 


_where all this is going to end. No re- 


public has ever lasted very long. Re- 
publics are not ruled by men, they are 
ruled by laws, and when a republic ceases 
to respect its own laws there comes a 
smash. That is how republic after re- 
public has broken down.” In conclusion 
he said, “Why don’t you writers ever go 
back into the little country towns where 
prohibition is a success?” 

Accordingly, I crossed the river and 
asked Mr. Noye, of the Kansas City Kan- 
san, to suggest a typical small town in dry 
Kansas; for, having read the “Victory 
Message to the World,” by William Allen 
White, Victor Murdock, Henry J. Allen, 
and other Kansas notables, | had no 
doubt that prohibition would be found 
triumphant in a typical small town there. 
“Take the Interurban,” said Mr. Noye, 
“and run up to Leavenworth.” 


AT LEAVENWORTH 


N THE car, a business man from 
Pittsburg, Kansas, said, “ Don’t let 
them fool you; this is the wettest state in 
the Union; Pittsburg makes whisky by 
the carload.” Another business man 
from Abilene, Kansas, said, “Before 
national prohibition there were no boot- 
leggers in Abilene, and we never saw 
drunkenness. Since national prohibition, 
drinking among our young people has in- 
creased 75 per cent. In the old days we 
could always make up a pool and send a 
man to Kansas City for whisky. We 
rarely did, but knowing that we could was 
a relief. Now, we feel oppressed, and, 
naturally, we rebel.” 
At Leavenworth the Chief of Police 
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said, “If you’re looking for prohibition, 
here are three bottles of it that have just 
come in. Pull out a cork and smell.” 
Then he opened a large closet full of cap- 
tured White Mule—by his estimate, a 
hundred gallons. Next, he opened a 
great cupboard containing five hundred 
bottles more, each representing a separate 
violation. After that, he showed me six 
big copper stills. One had burned gaso- 
line, another had burned kerosene. “The 
rascals go out in the woods and dig a 
ditch,” he explained. “Down in that 
ditch, with no smoke curling up, they are 
hard to find.” 

Several Kansans from out of town— 
police officials, some of them—were visit- 
ing the chief that morning. A man from 
Atchison said, “There isn’t a tenth of 
1 per cent. of the drinking in Atchison that 
there was fifteen years ago.” The chief 
replied, “1 know Kansas from end to end, 
and you can’t find a town of 2,000 any- 
where that hasn’t got whisky.”’ No one 
dissented. 


WHY TAKE TO DRUGS? 


T LUNCHEON, a citizen of Leaven- 
worth spoke of the extreme rarity 
of drunkenness in the street, and, after 
emphasizing the good effect of prohibi- 
tion on business, suggested that | talk 
with Mr. W. I. Biddle, warden of the 
United States Penitentiary on the edge of 
the town. 

The penitentiary is bone dry—a lifer 
told me so—but this is not because it con- 
tains a swarm of Volstead agents. The 
swarm, though enthusiastically described 
by townsfolk, dwindled on investigation 
to three or perhaps two. The warden 
was not sure which. However, the prison 
population is bigger than ever. Since 
prohibition all prison populations have 
increased. Without connecting it with 
prohibition—being a Federal officer, he 
could not discuss a Federal law—the 
warden stated the fact. 

Inasmuch as a thousand of the convicts 
at Leavenworth had been sent there for 
peddling drugs, | assumed that Mr. Bid- 
dle was in a position to understand the 
relation between the drink problem and 
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the drug problem. When I asked his 
opinion he said, “There is no relation 
whatever,” and so said a United States 
Marshal, who asked, “ Why should a dip- 
somaniac take to drugs when it is so much 
easier to buy whisky?” 

The marshal had come to Leavenworth 
from Denver on the rarest of grim errands 
—the errand, namely, of bringing to the 
penitentiary a priest convicted of forg- 
ing permits to withdraw liquor. “All 
the way east he wore his clerical collar,” 
said the marshal, “but | couldn’t let him 
go in with that on, so! got him a layman’s 
collar and a four-in-hand tie in the town.” 

Concerning prohibition in Colorado, 
the marshal said, “In Denver the other 
day we seized and burned $6,500 of grain 
alcohol that had come through from New 
York, and not long ago we captured 
twelve barrels of real Scotch. It’s diffi- 
cult to catch moonshiners, though. They 
skulk in old abandoned mine shafts, and 
you can’t find them. The driest town in 
Colorado—and in the United States for 
that matter—is Colorado Springs, but you 
can go to Pueblo, forty miles from there, 
and get drowned right in Main Street.” 

Returning to the town, | talked with 
Mr. J. M. Mickey, editorial writer for 
the Leavenworth Times. He came to 
Kansas from Pennsylvania years ago in 
order that his children might grow up 
in a dry state. “Here in Leavenworth 
the liquor law is as well enforced as the 
law against banditry is in Kansas City,” 
he said. “A few soft drink places sell 
whisky, but I don’t know when I’ve seen 
a drunken man. Kansas will never li- 
cense the sale of liquor again. The 
Democrats used to have a plank denounc- 
ing prohibition, but they’ve given that up. 
This particular town isn’t typical—we’re 
near the river and near an Army post and 
near a state prison. If you want to studv 
a representative Kansas community, go 
to Atchison and get Ed Howe to show 
you around.” 

As it happened, | possessed an article 
in which Ed Howe tells of White Mule: 


] know women who have their cooks make 
it. With ginger ale White Mule makes a 
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palatable drink, has a big kick, and many men 
buy it by the barrel in order to be Bigger 
Devils than their neighbors. At a certain 
country club a party was given and White 
Mule flowed like water. Not only the guests 
drank too much, but they gave it to the girls 
in the dining room. The music finally stopped 
because the musicians were made drunk by 
the men giving the party. And the women 
who drink to be devilish are otherwise good 
women. I know men who ask blessings at 
their tables and drink White Mule. And 
they are not tough 
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ate neighborhood, before prohibirion, 
there were five hundred men sleeping on 
the floors of saloons every night.” Point- 
ing to an aged man, he said, “That old 


. fellow used to be hard up for a nickel all 


the time. Now he’s got $800.” Also he 
said, “ Drunken men used to be brought 
to our clinic horribly injured from fighting 
and there were hideous accident cases re- 
sulting from drunkenness. Now we 
hardly ever see such things.” 

Outside, adrunk- 





men, they are among 
the very best men in 
their community. | 
know a man and his 
wife who were leaders 
in temperance work 
for forty years in the 
days of license. After 
prohibition was 
adopted | have seen 
them drink cocktails 
made of White Mule. 


in fours. 


Another Kansan 
suggested Wichita 
as typical, but a 


anything. There’s 
dough.’” 





Is “Honest Enforcement” 
Possible? 


“The Volstead agents go in pairs. If 
one agent refuses to ‘take’ (that’s the 
agent’s term for accepting a bribe), he 
spoils the other man’s game. Or they go 
If one refuses to ‘take,’ he is 
then spoiling three men’s game. 
sequently an honest 
double-crossed by the dishonest ones 
and loses his job. Putting the force 
under Civil Service won’t accomplish 


en man was sup- 
porting himself 
with difficulty 
against the wall of 
the Institute. A 
few steps farther on 
I caught the odor of 
brewing. Then I 
came to a jail, en- 
tered, and said to 
the officer in charge, 
“| hear that prohi- 
bition is emptying 


Con- 


agent is soon 








newspaper clipping 
in my possession 
told of a recent “clean-up” in Wichita 
by a privateer named “‘Chump” Gobens, 
who was reported to have received $2,000 
and a bonus of $500 for his services. 
Also, I possessed a clipping from the edi- 
torial page of the Wichita Eagle. In an 
account of the prevalence of reclaimed 
alcohol and corn whisky, it says: 


These two concoctions are being sold almost 
openly in Wichita. Boys of high-school age 
can buy as readily as the old soak or the con- 
firmed drunkard. The profits from the busi- 
ness are sO enormous that it is no hardship 
on a bootlegger to fine him. Thirty days in 
jail does not deter him. He cannot be con- 
victed under the persistent violator clause. 
So there you are. 


On my return to Kansas City, Missouri, 
1 walked through a slum and came to a 
fine building inscribed “Helping Hand 
Institute.” The superintendent, Mr. E. 
P. Brigham, said, “ Right in this immedi- 


too much ‘easy the jails.’’ “No, 
filling them,” he re- 
plied. 


Still further on, I 
witnessed a phenomenon—street solicita- 
tion in the noon hour—and near-by was a 
restaurant with bar, selling cocktails, 
whisky, wine, and powerful “shot beer.” 
Women were drinking there. When | 
asked a waitress, “ What is that big build- 
ing across the street?’ she said, “Oh, 
that’s the police station.” 

As I reviewed the experiences narrated 
in this article, | thought, “Is not human 
ingenuity capable of finding some way to 
conseive the real benefits of prohibition 
(they are splendidly real in the little 
Mis. uri farming village of seven hun- 


. dre?, and in the ‘flop-house’ region of 


We-.: Madison Street, Chicago) without 
at the same time depraving a judge, a 
police sergeant, numerous patrolmen and 
Volstead agents, certain higher officials, 
many druggists, many physicians, a large 
section of the populace, and even a 
priest?” 














The Lasting Accomplishments of 
Four . Years 


Secretary Mellon’s Part in the Return to Normalcy: Taxation 


and the Public Debt. 
Local Taxes. 
Efficiency. The 


Decrease in Federal Taxes, Increase in 
The Harding Plan to Increase Governmental 
Delicate Condition of Foreign Relations 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE fourth of March will be sig- 

nificant as an ending and as a 

beginning: as the ending of the 

administration that came in 

with Harding, the first post-war 
administration, and the administration 
that marked the resurgence of Republican 
rule after eight years of Democratic 
power, and as the beginning of Coolidge’s 
first administration in his own right. 

If this closing of the term that Harding 
began were being treated by a dramatist 
instead of a political writer, he would find 
in it, on the personal side, both the ma- 
terials and the dignity of a Greek tragedy. 
Just four years and two weeks after the 
electorate of the United States had gone 
to a little town of nearly thirty thousand 
in Ohio to summon two residents of a 
plain home on its Main Street, to come to 
that White House which is the most 
exalted seat of power in the contemporary 
world—just four years later, that man 
and wife were back in Marion, forever. 
Their personal friend and physician, 
whom they had brought to the White 
House with them, Dr. Sawyer, lay close 
beside them. Other friends had met 
death in tragic forms; yet others had met 
other forms of tragedy. There must 
have been a time when Harding felt what 
another Ohio President, Hayes, once con- 
fided to his diary: “ What is there in this 
office that men should seek it?” 

Some of the personal tragedies of the 
Harding régime were associated with 
failures, and worse than failures, in the 
administration of the public business. 
To these, Harding’s relation was limited 


to the fact that he was a victim, no less 
than the country. Some men whom he 
trusted too fondly betrayed him. These 
betrayals, and the consequent defects in 
the public business, are a part of the rec- 
ord; but the whole record of the four 
years, including the political and eco- 
nomic evolution of the United States, is a 
larger matter. 

Of the incidents that accompanied the 
election of Harding, and his induction 
into office, the one that most caught the 
somewhat whimsical attention of the 
newspapers and, through them, of the 
public, was a chance phrase he used in his 
acceptance speech: “back to normalcy” 
—by which he meant the transition from 
war-time conditions to those of peace. 
Within the field as a whole, the specific 
thing both he and the public in general 
had most in mind was taxation, public 
expenditures, and the public debt. 


NOT DEPENDENT ON POLITICIANS 


NATION, in proportion as it has in- 

telligence and common sense, after 
a war is ended, gets “back to normalcy” 
of itself, without much aid from poli- 
ticians. But within the specific field of 
taxation and public debt, we have re- 
covered to a degree greater than almost 
any one, four years ago, anticipated or 
hoped; and greater than would have oc- 
curred but for the determined leadership 
of one man, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon. 1! place Mellon first, although 
Harding is entitled to the credit of having 
chosen him. But, while Harding be- 
lieved heartily in reduction of taxation 
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and the public debt, and had the sound 
point of view of a private business man 
about the financial affairs of the govern- 
ment, he had neither the steady closeness 
to the subject nor the resourcefulness 
that would have attained the present ac- 
complishment if Mellon had not been 
with him. The case is stronger than that: 
it was partly Mellon’s stiff-backed insis- 
tence that provided Harding with the 
arguments that enabled him to stand firm 
on critical occasions. 

Our war debt reached its peak about 
mid-August, 1919. Its total was then 
about twenty-six and a half billion dol- 
lars. Last December,|when Coolidge made 
his address to Congress, he was able to re- 
port that the war debt had been reduced 
to “over twenty-one billions.” That is to 
say, within five years after the peak of the 
cost of the war had accrued, more than 
one fifth of the war debt had been paid. 

This rate of reduction is approximately 
a billion dollars a year. At that pace, 
the total war debt incurred for prosecut- 
ing the war would be approximately 
wiped out by 1945. But probably that 
rate cannot be maintained: for some of 
the decrease Mr. Mellon has been able to 
achieve during the past five years has been 
due to causes that have ceased to exist, 
or are ceasing to exist; some, to the sale 
of surplus material left over from the war; 
and some, to the lessened need for carrying 
a big balance in the Treasury for daily 
use. At the time the war ended, the com- 
mon estimate for the probable date of the 
debt’s extinction was from 1960 to 1980. 
(This applies only to the war debt; we 
shall be making payments for the cost of 
the war, probably, in the shape of pen- 
sions, not only until 1980, but until 2025. 
To this day we are still paying widows’ 
pensions for the War of 1812.) 

The accompanying reduction of taxa- 
tion is measured in the following figures, 
which show the average Federal taxation 
for each man, woman, and child: 
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Even more than by this present and 
past reduction of the rate of taxation, 
the future comfort of the tax-payer is 
assured by the reduction of debt. For 
it is the debt that is the chief cause of the 
taxes; and if the reduction of the debt 
goes on at the present rate, we shall com- 
paratively soon reach a point where Fed- 
eral income taxes will not be much to 
worry about. We shall, that is, provided 
Congress does not set up new and addi- 
tional expenditures or does not find ways 
of checking what some congressmen, and 
some heads of big businesses as well, 
would think of as Mr. Mellon’s mad haste 
about debt reduction. 


THE TREASURY WINS BY A NOSE! 


F I seem to overemphasize the initiative 

of Mr. Mellon in this rapid reduction 
of the debt, the case is easily proved. 
Congress expressed its notion of how 
rapidly the debt should be reduced by 
what it fixed as the sinking fund. In the 
Victory Loan Act, Congress said that the 
sinking fund should start at $250,000,000 
a year, plus the amount of interest on 
bonds bought for the sinking fund, plus 
payments on account by nations owing 
us money. Under this conception held 
by Congress of how rapidly the debt 
should be reduced, the reduction this year 
would have been about $300,000,000, plus 
the $160,000,000 received from Great 
Britain, or $460,000,000 in all; whereas 
the actual reduction under Mr. Mellon’s 
initiative and ingenuity has been more 
than twice that. 

If it be asked how Mr. Mellon is able 
to reduce the debt faster than Congress 
planned, the answer is that Mr. Mellon 
finds devices for reducing the war debt, a 
bit here and a bit there, which Congress 
did not have in mind. Some of the early 
reduction of the war debt was achieved 
through the sale of surplus material, as 
mentioned above. Also, under an act 
of Congress more than forty years old, 
any surplus revenues in the Treasury at 
the end of a fiscal year are applied to the 
reduction of the public debt. When a 
rich man dies, if his heirs pay their inheri- 
tance taxes by turning over to the 
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Government some of the Liberty Bonds 
held by the estate, Mr. Mellon is able to 
cancel those bonds and to that extent to 
reduce the public debt. Franchise taxes 
paid by Federal Reserve banks are also 
used to reduce the debt. 

Not only would Congress have failed 
to reduce the debt as fast as Mr. Mellon 
is reducing it; but also the people them- 
selves and their various state legislatures, 
their representatives in city councils and 
county governments, would have failed 
to reduce the debt—would, in fact, have 
added to it. For the support of this as- 
sertion in a hypothetical field, I turn to 
the record of what the people themselves 
and their organs of local government are 
doing right now. 

The net of what they are doing is: They 
are adding to that part of the public debt 
which they have within their control, 
namely, the debts of states, counties, 
cities, and villages, just about as fast as 
Mr. Mellon is reducing that part of the 
public debt which he has in his control, 
the national debt. And the people, 
when they have the power, are increasing 
the local rate of taxation at a rather 
faster pace than Mr. Mellon is decreasing 
the rate that the country as a whole 
must pay to the Federal Government. 
President Coolidge, in his December mes- 
sage, pointed this out: 


The costs of our national and local govern- 
ments combined now stand at a sum close to 
$100 for each inhabitant of the land. A little 
less than one third of this is represented by 
national expenditure, and a little more than 
two thirds by local expenditure. It is an 
ominous fact that only the national government 
is reducing its debt. Others are increasing 
theirs at about $1,000,000,000 each year. 


The taxes laid locally by states, coun- 
ties, cities, and villages, have increased 
from year to year recently, as follows: 


1918 . $20 
1919 $27 
1920 . $30 
1921 . $36 
1922 $38 


Later figures are not available. But 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Gar- 
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rard B. Winston says they “will un- 
doubtedly show further increases.” 

And just as Mr. Mellon’s course will 
result in a rapidly cumulative reduction 
of Federal taxation, so is the course being 
followed by local governments going to 
result in a rapidly cumulative increase in 
local taxation. While Mr. Mellon is re- 
ducing that part of the public debt over 
which he has control, the local govern- 
ments are increasing their part, by im- 
mense borrowings of money on long-term 
bonds, the interest and sinking fund of 
which will require high local taxation for 
many years to come. 

Much of this borrowing is done by di- 
rect vote of the people. In some states 
many of these long-term bond issues are 
submitted to the people for a referendum 
vote. Theincrease of debt, with the con- 
sequent increase of taxation, has, in part, 
the direct approval of the people them- 
selves. I suspect, however, that in the 
act of voting the people do not think of 
the resulting increase in taxation. They 
think only of the bond issue and the 
things for which the money is to be spent. 


“1 WANT TO PAY HIGHER TAXES” 


NE of the reflections arising out of 
observing the initiative and referen- 
dum in actual practice is that a good deal 
rests upon the exact phrasing of the pro- 
posals as submitted to the people, and 
that much is accomplished through sub- 
tleties in the art of using words, which 
would not have been done if the phrasing 
of the proposals had been entrusted to 
persons with a contrary point of view. 
People may vote for a proposal that 
lays emphasis on the building of roads and 
school houses, or on bringing in outside 
capital, or on bringing about active busi- 
ness and employment; whereas they 
might not vote so generally in the affirma- 
tive for a proposal stated baldly in terms 
of increasing the rate of individual taxes 
$5, $10, $20, $100, or $1,000 a year for 
many years to come—if, for example, 
the referendum proposal were phrased to 
read something like this: 


Do you vote “Yes” or “No” on the follow- 
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ing proposal, to wit: { will pay $100 a year 
additional taxes for thirty years. 


However this may be, let us consider 
whether it is not a tenable judgment that 
the principal accomplishment of the last 
four years has been the reduction of na- 
tional debt and of taxation, the approach 
toward normalcy in the financial affairs 
and the business management of the 
government. During the incoming ad- 
ministration it will continue. For in 
Coolidge, Mellon has a President who not 
only is willing to back him up, but also 
probably goes even farther than Mr. 
Mellon in his conception that the first use 
of a dollar is to pay debts with it, and the 
second use, after debts are paid, to save it. 

That is, the present course will continue 
so far as Coolidge has power. Congress 
can always pass appropriation bills. 
Coolidge can veto them; but Congress can 
pass them over his veto. Congress last 
year passed an immense one, the soldiers’ 
bonus, over Coolidge’s veto; and even 
this year, after all that had happened. in 
the campaign and election, after all the 
applause for Coolidge’s precepts and 
practice of economy—undeterred by all 
that, the Senate at least contemplated 
passing another expense bill over Cool- 
idge’s veto, an increase of $68,000,000 in 
the pay of postal employees, the increase 
to be paid out of taxation, without any 
attempt to get the money by increasing 
the charge for postal service to a self- 
supporting basis. 

And the common mood of Congress 
could be heard in the aura, partly of out- 
rage and partly of fond anticipation, that 
seemed to surround the words in which, in 
December, a Senator from a small South- 
western state, calling attention to one of 
the war’s greatest calamities—one of the 
most uncomfortable of all the interruptions 
of peace-time ways which the war brought 
about—“ Why, gentlemen, we have not 
had a public building bill since 1913.” 


WHY SEPARATE THE BEARS? 
LOSELY allied to economy in gov- 
ernment is another advance which, 


at the time Harding came in, was much 
in his mind and in the minds of others. 
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Harding had a kind of pride of hope about 
an innovation he inaugurated for effi- 
ciency in government. He had a project 
for rearranging that bizarre distribution 
of government functions which results in 
the Secretary of Agriculture having 
charge of brown bears because they are an 
incident of the Forest Service; Mr. Work 
of the Interior Department having charge 
of grizzly bears because they are an in- 
cident of the National Park Service; Mr. 
Weeks of the War Department having 
charge of black bears because they live 
in the Philippines; and Mr. Mellon hav- 
ing charge of polar bears because they are 
in the Washington Zodlogical Park. 

A hundred examples, to be expressed 
either whimsically or seriously, could be 
given of the illogical separations, the 
equally illogical over-lappings, the cost 
in money, the delays and inefficiency due 
to the fact that the powers and activities 
of the Federal Government are distrib- 
uted among ten Cabinet Departments 
and some sixty independent bureaus, the 
whole being related to each other and to 
the fundamental interest of the people, 
with not much more symmetry or ap- 
propriateness than the way oysters are 
attached to a rock. 

Harding had it among the first of his 
purposes to end this. He appointed an 
able lawyer to make a plan, and the 
lawyer worked hard and steadily for overa 
year. General Dawes helped. There were 
countless conferences between Cabinet 
members. Men experienced in the effi- 
cient administration of big corporations 
advised and worked. Everything was 
done—except accomplishment. The 
plan was made out on paper, a very big 
and intricate paper it was. Then, more 
months were devoted to smoothing out 
differences arising out of objections from 
some department heads to losing some 
of their functions, and objections from 
others to taking on additional responsi- 
bilities. Finally, that, too, was completed 
—but not without many subtractions 
from the original plan. 

There it stands to-day. Harding meant 
to get it through Congress. At one time 
he issued a warning that any opposition 











440 “We Have Every Desire to Help Europe” 


from a public official, any effort of a minor 
government employee to avert disturb- 
ance of his niche by lobbying with friends 
in Congress, would be equivalent to a 
tender of resignation. But the plan did 
not go through Congress. It has not yet 
made any progress beyond being intro- 
duced in Congress. However, the plan has 
been smoothed out to a point where Cabi- 
net heads have withdrawn their opposi- 
tion to the parts of it; it has been put in 
the custody of Senator Smoot, and he has 
announced his purpose of bringing it up. 
If it comes about, and if it comes about 
without too much maceration by Con- 
gress, it will be one of the important pieces 
of business of the new administration. 


HARDING'S OBSTACLES 


ARDING’S other great aspiration 
was in foreign relations—more nar- 
rowly, the field of the prevention of war, 
the securing of peace by international 
codéperation. Again and again, in the 
period after Harding had been elected, 
and during his early occupancy of the 
White House, he used to give public ut- 
terance to something more than an as- 
piration, to words that were translated as 
having the definiteness of concrete inten- 
tion about “an association of nations.” 
Each time, when something of this kind 
came out of the White House, the Wash- 
ington correspondents of European papers 
received hurried cables as to just what, 
specifically, was intended. The fact is, 
Harding’s mind never reached that state. 
He earnestly wished to do something, but 
he was restrained by two sets of considera- 
tions, one at home and one abroad. 

At home, partly by conditions and 
partly by the greater energy of those Re- 
publican leaders who hated the League of 
Nations, Harding had been maneuvered 
during his campaign into a definite pledge 
not to join the only existing institution 
for furthering peace. Harding was never 
very proud of that position. He came 
to believe in it sincerely enough, but he 
was not an isolationist on principle or 
on prejudice—as were those Republican 
leaders in the Senate who were in a posi- 
tion to limit Harding’s action. Harding’s 





decidedly sensitive imagination visualized 
the responsibility that, in the nature of 
things, rested on the greatest and richest 
nation in the world. And he was un- 
comfortable under his inability to live 
up to that responsibility. Generous and 
sympathetic, he visualized, much more 
poignantly than most politicians, the 
horror of war and the longing of the 
peoples of the world for release from it. 

But under these limitations that bound 
him at home, and an attitude in Europe 
which failed to make the separation 
usually made in America, between an 
effort directly solely at permanent peace 
and, on the other hand, economic and 
financial questions—under these limita- 
tions Harding was neither able to give 
encouragement that we would ever join 
the League of Nations, nor yet to propose 
any alternative “association of nations’ 
—to employ the phrase he frequently 
used. Within the field of new institutions 
for permanent peace, Harding was able to 
make little progress, and we are to-day so 
little ahead that Coolidge, in his recent 
address to Congress, used, in his remarks 
about this aspect of our foreign affairs, a 
phrase that might have come from Hard- 
ing himself; a phrase that, indeed, often 
did come from Harding: “We have every 
desire to help.” 

In other aspects of foreign relations, 
however, some definite and important 
steps were accomplished. Harding, be- 
fore the event, wished that the Washing- 
ton Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament should be the monument of his 
administration; and after it had been 
held, believed it would be. 


HUGHES'S THREE-YEAR FIGHT 


N ANOTHER field, the American prin- 
ciple—if it was a principle; probably it 
was partly a device to safeguard ourselves 
from embarrassment—the American prin- 
ciple of separation of questions of perma- 
nent peace, from financial and economic 
questions, was finally put into practice. 
To that idea, our government held firml) 
through three trying years, during which 
Secretary Hughes had to stand up against 
opposition and embarrassment. The 
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fundamental idea behind the Dawes- 
Young plan was put forward by Secretary 
Hughes, and was an expression as much of 
America’s policy to remain aloof from in- 
ternational consideration of economic and 
financial questions as an affirmative pro- 
posal of a means for solving those ques- 
tions by the nations involved in them. 
Of this, President Coolidge, in his mes- 
sage at the opening of Congress last 
December,was able to say: 


The attitude which our government took 
and maintained toward an adjustment of 
European reparations, by pointing out that 
it was not a political but a business problem, 
has demonstrated its wisdom by its actual 
results. We look with great gratifi- 
cation at the hopeful prospect of recuperation 
in Europe through the Dawes plan. Such 
assistance as can be given through the action 
of the public authorities and of our private 
citizens, through friendly counsel and codpera- 
tion, and through economic and _ financial 
support, not for any warlike effort but for re- 
productive enterprise, not to provide means 
for unsound government financing but to 
establish sound business administration, 
should be unhesitatingly provided. 


But as respects the other question— 
international céoperation directed specifi- 
cally at the prevention of war—Coolidge 
was merely able to say, as Harding had so 
frequently said, that America desires 
peace, practices peace, wants to codperate 
toward peace, but that this country is not 
“disposed to become a member of the 
League of Nations or to assume the obli- 
gations imposed by its covenant.” He 
was able further only to recommend, even 
as Harding had recommended, that we 
adhere to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice; and to recommend 
further that “our country should also 
support efforts which are being made to- 
ward the codification of international 
law”; and to say: “I look with great sym- 
pathy upon the examination of various 
proposals to outlaw aggressive war.” 
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The solution, as to whether America is 
to initiate anything, or to join anything, 
remains for the Coolidge Administration. 
On March 4th, Secretary Hughes will 
be succeeded by Frank B. Kellogg, at 
present our Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s. The selection of Mr. Kel- 
logg is welcomed by Europeans because 
of his having resided in Europe and 
having studied conditions there at first 
hand. Secretary Hughes, in his long life, 
and although probably the outstanding 
lawyer in America, has had only four 
years that could provide him with the 
opportunity to acquire a competence for 
himself and his family. He was little more 
than a rising lawyer when his conduct of a 
legislative investigation into the manage- 
ment of the life insurance business in New 
York City commended him to public 
attention. Immediately thereafter, and 
largely in consequence of that service, he 
became Governor of New York. From 
that, he went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. From 1916, when he re- 
signed from the Court, to 1921, when he 
became Secretary of State, were his only 
financially remunerative years. Hence 
his desire to return, for a time at least, 
to private life is easily understood. 

Secretary Mellon of the Treasury will 
remain, and codperate with Coolidge for 
economy and sound administration of the 
public treasury. Secretary Hoover, whose 
administration of the Department of 
Commerce has elevated that from a minor 
to a major department, and has revolu- 
tionized its relation to the business of the 
country—Secretary Hoover’s preoccupa- 
tion with usefulness in the broadest 
sense is probably such that he will 
want to spend the balance of his life in 
one form of public service or another, 
and will continue in the Cabinet. As 
to the rest of the Cabinet, probably such 
a proportion of them will stay as will 
give to the four years after March 4th 
substantial identity with the present per- 
sonnel. 














What Eugenics Is—and Isn't 


An Ally of Romantic Affection, as Old as Recorded History, but Only 


in the Last Twenty Years Reduced to a Science as Exact as Botany 
By FRENCH STROTHER 


N THOSE charming scenes in “The 
Merchant of Venice” where Portia’s 
suitors choose among the caskets— 


The one of them contains my picture, 
prince: 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 


—delighted generations have read the 
romance in the lines, and have glowed 
with pleasure when the generous Bassanio 
wins the wise and gentle Portia. The 
love story of the happy pair is quite the 
most satisfying in all imagined fictions, 
because it is the one above all others that 
leaves the spectator sure in his own mind 
that they will truly “live happily ever 
after.” Many fictional marriages, one 
feels fearful upon reflection, while they 
end the obstacles of the plot, only begin 
the clash of unsuited temperaments. 
Who, for example, feels half so sure that 
Lorenzo and Jessica did not live to a 
disillusioned old age, and bequeath to 
their children trials of the spirit which 
sour old Shylock probably foresaw when 
he raged against their wedding? 

Can it be that our perfect satisfaction 
in the union of Portia and Bassanio arises 
from our faith that these two were wise 
as well as amorous? That their affection 
was prudent as well as passionate? Is it 
only the glamor of poetry that makes their 
troth seem so right an ending, or is it in 
part such sensible considerations as that 
they were, after all, of the same race, 
the same religion, the same nation? Was 
Shakespeare merely seeking dramatic con- 
trasts when he made the unsuitable woo- 
ers, one a Moor and one a Spaniard? Or 
was he illustrating something of deeper 
truth and universal application? 

The casket scenes are worth re-reading 
with these questions in one’s mind. 
Shakespeare’s comments, through his 





characters and the writing on the scrolls 
in the three caskets prove the possibility 
of being wise in love. To the Prince of 
Morocco, he says, 


Had you been as wise as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer had not been inscroll’d. 


“Wisdom” and “judgment” forsooth, 
commended to young lovers! And in the 
very midst of one of the most charming 
love stories ever told! And he lets Portia 
add the final comment on the notion that 
a black-and-white marriage is either good 
romance or good sense when she says: 


A gentle riddance. Draw the curtains: go. 
Let all of his complexion choose me so. 


—to say nothing about the full-length 
portrait Shakespeare drew of such a mar- 
riage in “Othello.” 

Both the Prince of Morocco and the 
Prince of Arragon, who follows him, dis- 
course much of their honors, place, and 
merits, and a good deal, too, of love. 
But Bassanio, whose love is clearly the 
one genuine of the three, is chiefly con- 
cerned to look well to the inner truth and 
beauty of things, and their enduring 
values. “Look,” he says, “on beauty,” 


And you shall see ’tis purchas’d by the 
weight; 

Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear most of it: 


(a heresy sufficient to damn Shakespeare 
to all writers and readers of sentimental 
fiction, where it is enough to know that 
the heroine is beautiful and that the hero 
is a male to make his “Will you?” and 
her “Yes” a perfect ending). Bassan‘> 
even recognizes that heredity plays a part 
in human life, and continues: 
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So are those crisped snaky golden locks 

Which make such wanton gambols with the 
wind, 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 


And Shakespeare, the “unromantic’’ 
author as well of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
makes the scroll that assures the happi- 
ness of Bassanio 
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known than that certain traits of human- 
ity are inherited; and just when and how / 
often these traits will reappear in children 
is as certain. Surely there is no lack of 
romance in the advent of children, nor 
should there be less in the wise disposition 
of the forces of life that shall determine 
what these little bundles of hope and fear 
shall receive as their human legacy—what 

gift of life itself 





and Portia begin 
with the lines: 


You that choose not 
by the view, 

Chance as fair and 
choose as true! 


In Shakespeare’s 
time it appears, 
therefore, to have 
been possible to 
combine warmth of 
feeling and sound- 
ness of judgment in 
the hearts and 
heads of lovers. Is 
it not then strange 
that in America to- 
day people recoil 


problems. 





This is the final article of a series 
which began in the July WORLD'S 
Work. The earlier articles dealt 
with ‘“‘The Cause of Crime,” “The 
Cure for Crime,” “Crime and 
Heredity,” “Crime and Educated 
Emotions,” ‘Crime and Eugenics,” 
and “How Human Traits Are In- ance. Heedless- 
herited.”’ The present article con- 
siders how the individual, by a 
knowledge of the principles of 
eugenics, may improve human 
society. And thus will be met 
some of humanity’s most serious 


shall be theirs. 
Blind ignorance, 
of course, is re- 
sponsible for most 
of the mismatings 
of the world, and 
silly prudery is re- 
sponsible for a yood 
deal of the ignor- 


ness accounts for 
the rest. Preachers 
and educators have 
a mission here, the 
one to declare the 
duty of guiding 
passion by the light 
of reason, and the 
other to provide 








with something 

akin to disgust from so pertinent a subject 
as eugenics, as being at best too calculating 
a consideration in marriage, and at the 
worst a subject indelicate if not indecent? 
Yet Portia, the pattern of pure-minded, 
well-bred womanhood, was much too sen- 
sible to overlook any of the facts that she 
knew would bear on her happiness after 
marriage. Her concern was not merely 
to enjoy the raptures of a romantic dream 
(though no more eloquent and full- 
throated pzan of amorous joy than hers 
was ever spoken), but was as well to build 
her romance upon a foundation that 
would secure to her a future of solid 
happiness. 

What folly then, if men and women 
of the present day turn from one of the 
most substantial gifts of science to that 
knowledge which makes them secure in 
their judgments on their own impend- 
ing acts! The hour that the sun will rise 
and set to-morrow is not more surely 


the knowledge of 
the facts of heredity to all their pupils. 
Poets and novelists, too, have an op- 
portunity to shed the beauty of new truth 
upon a scene so often sugared with 
meretricious sentimentality and a falsi- 
fication of the facts of life. The truly 
great men of religion and the arts, even 
of remote antiquity, have sensed the 
truths of heredity by observation of the 
world about them. Moses declared them 
in the Ten Commandments. Jesus drew 
attention to them more than once. 
Shakespeare gave them dramatic form. 
Thackeray pictured in the children of 
Dobbin and Amelia Sedley the mingled 
inheritance of honesty and sensibility de- 
rived from that worthy pair; in young 
Georgy Osborne, the flashy virtues and 
darker vices of his father; and in little 
Rawdon Crawley the doubtful future of 
the child of a sometimes well-meaning 
blackguard and a designing, if often de- 
lightful, adventuress. 
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Perhaps the disciples of Galton, the 
father of eugenical science, have said too 
much about the inheritance of evil traits 
to make their subject-matter popular. 
But the cheerful fact is that good traits 
are just as heritable as bad ones, and that, 
in the long run, infinitely more people do 
inherit the good ones than the bad ones. 


THE LOAD ON SOCIETY’S CONSCIENCE 


OR evil traits often carry with them 
the seeds of destruction of the line 
that bears them. At most, perhaps 5 
per cent. of the human race is the victim 
of hereditary influences that condemn 
them to crime or disease or feeble- 
mindedness. Even that is an appalling 
figure, and society will never clear its 
conscience of a deep sin of omission until 
it has used the knowledge of science to 
replace the present absurd system of crim- 
inal law with the permanent prophylaxis 
of eradication of degenerate family stocks, 
and its present futile system of well-in- 
tentioned but ignorant philanthropy with 
the same instrumentality for saving future 
millions of unborn children from their 
foredoomed curse of disease and insan- 
ity and feeble-mindedness. 

But the brighter picture to be drawn 
is of the fortunate 95 per cent. of human- 
ity, who will have the means, when they 
have the knowledge and the will to do it, 
of securing to themselves a more enduring 
basis of happiness in marriage, and to 
their children a firmer foundation for their 
welfare in life. To the present joys of 
parenthood will be added the joy of crea- 
tion as the painter or the sculptor knows 
it—the conscious creation of a human 
being according to a plan preconceived 
in the mind of the artist, who knows, 
before brush touches canvas or the chisel 
marble, what the issue of his craft will be. 
What greater sense of achievement could 
there be than to see unfold and ripen in 
one’s children some admirable quality 
brought to their heritage by the union of 
traits foreseen and considered by one’s 
tempered judgment? 

Nothing could be more mistaken than 
the idea that eugenics proposes to substi- 
tute cold reason for romantic attachment. 





The Superstition About “Cousin Marriages” 


On the contrary, romance is the most 
powerful eugenic instrument in nature’s 
armory. But it is noteworthy that 
ninety-nine people in a hundred find 
their life’s romance within three miles of 
their ownthomes. Judicious weeding and 
watering of acquaintanceships by parents 
has from immemorial time been a eugenic 
measure to prevent the planting of the 
seeds of romance.in undesirable soil. If 
the parents ‘know of a certainty, rather 
than after mere guess-work or supersti- 
tion, what is undesirable and what is good 
in the heredity of their neighbors, this 
natural selective process will become an 
intelligent eugenic measure, where now 
it is often only a well-meaning one. 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


HE whole field of childhood training, 

also, can be made an ally of future 
wise marriage. Every mother spends a 
good deal of time educating her child’s 
outlook upon life and his emotional re- 
sponse to life. By uncounted looks and 
tones of voice and gestures of hers, as 
well as by words, permanent emotional 
impressions are fixed upon the child’s 
mind, and these impressions color his 
likes, his dislikes, prejudices, and affec- 
tions for the rest of his life. Ideas gained 
at this stage of development are among 
the most powerful influences of after 
years. A wise mother, by conscious 
effort, can implant in the child’s mind 
ideals of marriage that will unconsciously 
operate within him as he reaches matur- 
ity, guiding his friendships and admira- 
tions into fields where it is safest for his 
affections to follow them. 

Parents, therefore, have the largest re- 
sponsibility and the largest opportunity 
in the getting of eugenical knowledge put 
into practice. A deep measure of satisfac- 
tion is available in seeing one’s children’s 
children become in part the product of 
one’s own foresight and planning—a satis- 
faction doubled by the knowledge that 
one’s own hereditary traits may some- 
times not appear in one’s children, be- 
cause they are “recessive,” but will blos- 
som forth in the grandchildren under 
favorable conditions. 
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Many ancient superstitions about mar- 
riage and heredity disappear when pres- 
ent eugenical knowledge is studied. One 
of these is the danger of “cousin mar- 
riages.” This superstition has so affected 
the minds of men that such marriages are 
prohibited by law in many states. Here 
is an example of the hardship that half- 
knowledge can sometimes work, for there 
is just enough of truth in the superstition 
to give plausibility to it. The truth it 
contains is this: where near relatives 
marry, the laws of heredity operate to in- 
tensify and perpetuate both their good 
traits and their weaknesses, and to bring 
out recessive traits that otherwise might 
be permanently masked. 


WHAT ABOUT INTERMARRIAGE? 


OUSIN marriages, therefore, in fam- 
ilies having pronounced heritable 
defects, are almost sure to be disastrous. 
Such defects as alcoholism, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, tendency to anemia, and over- 
excitability, are sure to be perpetuated by 
such unions. But where no pronounced 
heritable defect exists in the family, such 
unions insure the continuance in the 
children of the desirable family traits. 
Thus the remarkable scientific ability of 
Charles Darwin (which was a direct in- 
heritance from his physician-father and 
his more famous scientist-grandfather) 
was by him passed on to his four distin- 
guished sons, though Charles Darwin’s 
wife, their mother, was his first cousin. 
One of these sons, George Howard Dar- 
win, became professor of astronomy and 
experimental philosophy at Cambridge 
University; another, Francis, became a 
famous botanist; and two others, Leonard 
and Horace, achieved distinction as en- 
gineers. 

The high level of inherited ability that 
can be maintained in a family by pru- 
dent marriages, generation after gener- 
ation, is well exemplified in the Morgans 
of banking fame. The present J. P. 
Morgan is the son, the grandson, and 
the great grandson of conspicuously suc- 
cessful “merchant bankers,” as his father 
always called himself. All four men bear 
a striking resemblance in many physical 
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features—the resemblance between the 
present J. P. Morgan and his father being 
especially remarkable. But all four have 
been exemplars of equally distinctive 
traits of mind and character—dominat- 
ing personality, powerful will, rugged 
common sense, dogged persistence, strong 
loyalties and the capacity to inspire them 
in other men, imagination and courage. 
These qualities, in combination, are 
enough to guarantee any man’s success 
in business. The inheritance of these 
qualities, and not the inheritance of his 
father’s fortune, is what has brought each 
of the Morgans successively to the fore- 
front of American finance and kept him 
there. 

The maternal strains in such families 
as this (in all families, for that matter) 
are of equal importance with the paternal. 
Many a man of brilliant qualities has left 
a family in which his genius seemed to 
disappear. Often, however, a more for- 
tunate marriage of one of these children 
brings out again, in the grandchildren, 
strong evidences of his hereditary legacy 
to them. Thus, Erasmus Darwin’s son 
Robert and his daughter Violetta, though 
persons of strong intelligence and charac- 
ter, were not famous, whereas Robert’s 
son Charles Darwin and Violetta’s son 
Francis Galton won independent world- 
wide fame as scientists. 

It is not only in the halls of fame, how- 
ever, that evidence can be found of family 
strains of exceptional people, maintained 
at a high level of vigor and accomplish- 
ment through many generations. A resi- 
dent of any of the older settled parts of 
this country can name from his own 
observation families that have been rep- 
resented with distinction in local affairs 
by several individuals in every generation 
for a hundred years. 

The instinct of families of this character 
to be interested in genealogy is a sound 
instinct. It is well enough to deride the 
excesses of “family tree climbing,” where 
it runs off into social pretense or affecta- 
tion; but the preservation and study of 
family records does tend to develop an 
interest in passing on a fair name to 
posterity—a pride in the past that sets a 
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standard for one’s own human contribu- 
tion to the future. A study of eugenics 
enables one to make a fascinating addi- 
tion to such family records, one that will be 
a real contribution to science, as well as a 
document of direct practical value to one’s 
descendants. 

This can be done by filling out the 
blanks upon a printed form supplied by 
the Eugenics Record Office, which are 
scientifically arranged for the recording 
of the distinctive physical, mental, and 
moral traits of an individual, along with 
the usual biographical data of birthday 
and birthplace and parentage. A com- 
plete family record on these forms ex- 
tending even only so far as grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, will reveal, to 
any one who takes the trouble to work it 
out, unsuspected and fascinating relation- 
ships of body and mind and spirit with 
his kindred. It will provide also, if he 
wishes it, a body of information for ex- 
pert study that will help him solve many 
problems in the rearing of his children, 
and, for those disposed to trust not wholly 
to sentiment, a helpful guide to prudence 
in marriage. 


WHAT EUGENICS REALLY IS 


UGENICS has long been misunder- 
stood by the general public. It 

has been variously misrepresented by 
ignorant critics as propaganda for birth 
control, as a cloak for free love, as a 
scheme to achieve state interference with 
the right to marry, as a form of controlled 
human breeding, as a visionary plan to 
produce a mythical race of supermen, 
and as an attempt to substitute science 
for religion. All these grotesque mis- 
statements have been made and believed. 
Eugenics is none of these things: seeks 
to do none of these things. Eugenics is 
a science, as exact as botany; and, in 
many of its principles, identical with that 
science. As much is known about the 
heredity of human traits as is known 
about the heredity of color and form and 
fragrance in flowers. As much is known 
about the effects of crossing dissimilar 
strains of human beings as is known 
about the effects of crossing dissimilar 
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strains of tulips. Eugenics, then, is not 
a “cause” or a “crusade.” It is simply 
a body of known facts available to the 
use of people who take as much interest 
in the form, bodily welfare, vigor, type 
of mind and qualities of character of 
their children and grandchildren as they 
do in the color, form, and perfume of the 
flowers in their garden. 

Nature herself is, of course, the first and 
the greatest of eugenists—otherwise the 
human race would long ago have been 
obliterated for lack of intelligence and 
strength to survive. By this is meant 
that nature provided man with the in- 
stinct by which “like tends to mate with 
like.” The strong and the intelligent 
admire strength and brains, and tend to 
marry them. The weaker and the less 
intelligent not only tend to follow the 
same instinct, but are reénforced in that 
tendency by being rejected by the better 
type. Those who, through abuse, dis- 
ease, or accident, sink to a lower level, 
tend to find mates at that level. 


WHY DID YOU GET MARRIED? 


UT nature’s intention is often de- 
feated by the accidents of propin- 
quity. Men and women will marry; 
and if their equals are not available, they 
will marry their inferiors. Nature’s in- 
tention is at other times defeated by false 
standards that men themselves raise up, 
that blind them to the natural values. 
Thus, marriage for money is not only a 
violation of romance, it is also a violation 
of the laws of biology, for it is the setting 
up of the mere possession of money as an 
evidence of the possession of the more im- 
portant qualities of mind and character 
that make the acquisition of money possi- 
ble to their possessor. 

The daughter may inherit her father’s 
fortune; but, unless her mother was her 
father’s equal, she is far less likely to 
inherit his brains. At times in history, 
too, men have set up artificial standards of 
beauty, that have destructively altered 
the physical and mental character of 
whole races by shifting the interest of the 
best types of men to the second-best 
types of their women. 
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How can the world use eugenics? The 
answer lies with the parents of children. 
The first step is for the parents to learn 
the facts—to find out what science can 
tell them about the inheritance of human 
traits. Some practical suggestions in 
this direction will be given below. The 
second step is for parents to devise the 
means, best adapted to their own chil- 
dren, to get into those children’s minds 
the right ideals, based upon those facts, 
about the kind of people they ought to 
marry—and by “the kind of people they 
ought to marry” is meant those most 
likely to complement and strengthen 
the heritable virtues of the children them- 
selves. A world of harm has been done, 
for example, by the frequent iteration of 
the idea that the happiest marriages are 
the marriages of “opposites.” 

Exactly the contrary is the fact. The 
endlessly surprising differences in view- 
point and emotional response between the 
sexes is quite sufficient an attraction to 
supply all the variety that is needed to 
make marriage permanently interesting. 
To make it happy, above all else it is 
necessary that there shall be an equality 
of physical powers and intellectual capac- 
ity. The mating of physical strength 
with weakness is unjust to the one and 
oppressive to the other. The mating of 
intellectual power with dullness is fatal 
to the happiness of both. And in both 
cases, the hereditary prospect is full of 
difficulties. Many a clever woman has 
known the anguish of seeing her children 
develop into good-looking nonentities like 
their handsome father; and many an am- 
bitious man has seen his children grow 
up with the physical disabilities of a 
weakling mother. Parents who under- 
stand heredity can do much, by social 
tact, to guide the companionship of their 
children into the right channels. 


NATURE AND THE “F. F. V. ’S” 


T SHOULD here be said emphatically 
that nature is no snob, and does not 
distribute hereditary benefits by reference 
to the Social Register or Dun and Brad- 
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street’s. With equal emphasis it should 
be added that nature is not an anarchist, 
either, and does not withold hereditary 


‘benefits because of social position or 


wealth. Nature simply does not pay 
any attention to these considerations. 
She considers solely the muscle and bone 
and nerve and brain. These elements 
are in some people so grouped that they 
are beautiful or wise or gracious or all 
three. In other people they are so 
grouped that they are the opposite of 
these characters. It is these elements 
that parents should consider. Provide 
your grandchildren with the right human 
legacy, and they will furnish for them- 
selves the trappings of social position and 
money. 


WHERE TO BEGIN? 


HERE can parents learn these 
things? Albert E. Wiggam’s “The 
Fruit of the Family Tree” tells much of it 
in popular form. Herbert E. Walter’s 
“Genetics” is an elementary text book 
in the science of it. The Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office of the Carnegie Foundation, 
at Cold Spring Harbor, New York, can 
supply exact information and advice. 
With these references for a beginning, any 
interested person can easily pursue the 
subject farther—and, if he goes no farther 
than these three, he will learn much of 
profound interest and practical value. 
Eugenics is not a panacea for the ills 
of the human species. It is not a quack 
prescription guaranteed to produce a 
super-race. But it is a science that bears 
about the same relation to individual and 
family welfare and happiness that medi- 
cine and surgery bear to the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, and about the same 
relation to national and racial welfare 
that preventive medicine bears to the 
prevention of destructive epidemics. It 
is not a compulsory device for wholesale 
practice on the public at the hands of 
government or scientists. It is a body of 
knowledge available for the voluntary use 
of such individual persons as may be wise 
enough to use it. 











The Cheerful Side of Saving 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


N THE January number of this maga- 
zine Mr. David F. Houston wrote 
entertainingly of the democratization 
of industry through increasing owner- 
ship on the part of workers. He was 

writing out of a unique experience in 
public life as Secretary of the Treasury 
and Secretary of Agriculture and now as 
head of the securities end of the corpora- 
tion whose stock is more widely held than 
that of any other in all America. 

It was a cheerful and inspiriting story. 
He says that the ideal and the sensible 
thing is for every worker to become a 
capitalist. He points out that the wider 
industrial foundation and the sounder 
financial structure of many big corpora- 
ations to-day are due to the fact that 
thousands of employees have traded 
millions of dollars in salary and wages for 
stock and have become interested owners 
rather than casual employees—343,000 
stockholders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 300,000 in the Stand- 
ard Oil group, 158,000 in the United 
States Steel Corporation, 144,000 in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and so on, in- 
cluding in each case very large numbers 
of employees. 

This is the work of only a few years, 
but it is growing into a great popular 
movement. In fact, the saving of money, 
and the investing of it in securities after 
it has been saved, are the general order 
of the day. Almost any one you meet 
these days can carry on at least a short 
conversation rather learnedly on the sub- 
ject of stocks and bonds and his invest- 
ments in this or that. And a most en- 


couraging and cheerful sign of the times 
is that a large number of far-sighted men 
in the banking world have seen the hand- 
writing on the wall and have come out 
to meet the oncoming march of new in- 
vestors. 


There is, also, very noticeably 





a radical change in the tone of our Thrift 
speakers and writers. They talk and 
write now of your “program”’ for your 
insurance, your savings, and your invest- 
ments. The Fear stuff which formerly 
froze the blood in your veins and brought 
you up staring straight into the glassy 
eyes of Poverty, has turned into cheerful 
plans of what money saved will do for 
you—education, travel, advancement, 
and the good things of life in general. All 
of the banking machinery is now working 
both sides of this record, as we shall see. 

Consider the savings bank, how it has 
changed its habits. From a formidable 
and forbidding atmosphere, where folks 
used to go to serve the bank rather than 
to be served, it has been turned now into 
a clubby sort of a place, where the great 
bankers step out in the open and welcome 
all comers, even to the extent of discussing 
the investment of excess savings in bonds 
or of setting up a family budget. And 
the national banks and trust companies, 
seeing the money-saving habit coming 
on apace, have carefully spread the wel- 
come mat at their front doors. Result— 
cheerful savers of money have carried 
into banks of all kinds more than twenty 
billions of dollars (as of June 30, 1924), 
and the number of these savers is prob- 
ably close to forty millions. 

Then, not so long ago, Uncle Sam him- 
self got into the money saving business, 
organizing the United States Postal Sav- 
ings System. You simply hand your 
money in at the Post Office and the Gov- 
ernment takes care of it for you, pays 
interest on it, and transfers it from place 
to place if you move. This service is now 
supplied at some seven thousand offices 
throughout the country and on October 
31, 1924, about one hundred and thirty- 
five million dollars stood to the credit of 
thousands of men and women. Many of 
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these depositors are foreigners who were 
accustomed to government savings sys- 
tems through the postal service in their 
home countries and who have come to 
know the real value of the great American 
dollar, and how to save it. 

Other urges to save, in the way of 
ideas which have the good effect of com- 
mitting people to definite plans, have pro- 
duced almost astonishing results. The 
Christmas club is one. This is a savings 
plan which more than six thousand banks 
offer. In December, 1924, Christmas 
Clubs had for distribution nearly a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars, put in by close to 
six million people. And just to show how 
system holds folks and how the general 
run of humanity appreciates some spur 
to a good work, and will respond, this 
huge sum was not all spent for the knick- 
knacks of Christmas, but the plan was 
applied to other purposes as well. An 
estimate, based on investigations in pre- 
vious years, indicates that about 45 per 
cent. goes for Christmas purposes, 28 per 
cent. goes back into savings, 12 per cent. 
is applied to insurance premiums and 
mortgage interest, 11 per cent. for taxes, 
and 4 per cent. for what might be called 
fixed charges. A real inducement to save 
starts a lot of people on the right road. 

Even school children are learning the 
saving story along with the three R’s. 
There is the school savings system in 
coéperation with banks. It worked in 
more than nine thousand schools (1923- 
24 school year) so well that more than 
two million pupils had almost fifteen 
million dollars on deposit—many chil- 
dren, much “little’’ money, great savings 
—a sort of Woolworth business of savings 
banking. 

Also, there is the cheerful story of the 
building and loan associations. In some 
ten thousand local associations, having 
about seven million members, more than 
four billion dollars are invested. That 
accounts for many a nice little home. 

Yes, and even in the dignified invest- 
ment business, the Wall Streets, State 
Streets, and La Salle Streets of the coun- 
try welcome the savers of money, and 
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distinguish between the savers and the 
speculators. At present the savers have 
a considerable “edge” on the situation. 
More facilities are being made for them 
and less for the speculators. The once 
despised real estate mortgage has helped 
this. When a Chicago mortgage banker 
saw that the day of the very big mortgage 
had come and that men of great wealth 
were not increasing fast enough to makea 
ready market for big mortgages, he hit 
upon the happy idea of splitting a mort- 
gage for $100,000 into two hundred pieces 
of $500 each, and as there are many more 
people who have $500 than there are those 
who have $100,000 all he had to do was 
to tell his sales story in a cheerful tone, 
which he straightway did, and now just 
this one company sells as many as 
$10,000,000 worth a month. Being some- 
thing of a merchant as well as a banker, 
he proposed his bonds as a savings pro- 
position, with the result that he opened 
up a new and wide field for promoting 
the savings idea on a business basis. 

Accumulating money through buying 
bonds, once the proud possession of the 
rich—“the bloated’’—added a thrill to 
the whole savings business. The pres- 
sure on old-line bond houses was too much 
to withstand, so they let down the bars 
with bonds of small denomination and 
partial payment plans and in walked Mr. 
Small Investor in large numbers. He was 
not any too welcome, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter much now for, welcome or not, he is 
there to stay, and he has an amazing 
capacity for stowing away good bonds for 
cash or by time payments. 

Thus, there is a happy progression in 
the new systems of saving money— 
through the little known Postal Savings 
System, the better known, almost jolly, 
modern savings banks, Christmas clubs, 
school savings, the neighborly building 
and loan association, the once exclusive 
bond houses, which now become bond 
stores and lose none of their essential 
qualities in getting better acquainted 
outside of “the carriage trade,’ and the 
still bigger democratizing element in in- 
dustry—the owner-worker. 








Selecting Investments That Fit 


On this page each month will be printed practical sug- 


gestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


EN who keep well informed 
regarding business condi- 
tions and sometimes make 
money speculating in stocks 
are not examples for unin- 

formed women and inexperienced men to 
follow. These latter are not mentally 
equipped or trained to undertake such 
operations, and nine times out of ten they 
cannot afford to take the risks involved. 
Securities that fluctuate less in price are 
more suitable for them, unless they buy 
high grade stocks when prices are low for 
the good return they give and pay little 
attention to their market movements 
thereafter. When they try to emulate 
the successful speculator, they usually 
come into the market after stocks have 
reached high levels and when the ex- 
perienced stock purchaser is getting ready 
to sell. It seems well to call attention 
to this at the present time. 

One of the most difficult things for 
investors to realize is that different de- 
grees of safety are needed for different 
investment purposes. A _ retired Con- 
necticut business man who had $10,000 
invested in Liberty Bonds wanted to 
know how he could invest another $10,000 
to bring his average return up to 6 per 
cent. The Liberty Bonds gave 4}; the 
rest would have to bring in 72 to give the 
6 per cent. average he wanted. He was 
a retired business man with a family 
and no income except that from these 
investments. Still, his case was not so 
bad as that of a woman in Texas who 
wrote that she wished to get 7 or 8 per 
cent. on a few thousand dollars because 
she needed a higher return than she was 
getting on her funds invested in Liberty 
Bonds. 

Neither of these two would be justified 
in risking the loss of any of their principal 
in order to get the high return they were 
after. The man was beyond the age when 





he could go into business again to recoup 
a loss; the woman’s earning power was 
comparatively small and her capital rep- 
resented too many years of careful saving 
to justify her in taking any risk in the 
investment of it. And the truth is that 
a majority of investors fall into one of 
these two classes, be they men or women. 

The first thing to decide is the amount 
of risk that one can afford to take with 
his funds. The investor must decide 
that for himself. Then he should stop 
to realize that high yield and little risk 
do not go together. After reaching this 
decision and this realization the choice 
of securities can be undertaken. 

It is not always easy, however, to tell 
whether a security is suitable for one’s 
purpose or not. The service of a good 
investment banking house is helpful at 
this point and is one of the best safeguards 
that the investor can employ to protect 
himself from too risky issues. Never- 
theless, the investor should form his or 
her own judgment whenever possible, 
and when that is not possible, it is well 
to get the advice of some disinterested 
authority. 

A widow in the South sent in her in- 
vestment list for criticism. It had been 
purchased from a leading investment 
house, but among the good bonds in the 
list were some of the junior mortgage 
bonds of one of the weaker railroads of 
the country, bonds not suitable for a 
widow’s investment. An inquiry brought 
forth the information that an enthusiastic 
bond salesman had aided and abetted 
her in placing these bonds in the list, in 
order to give her the high return she 
desired. This case illustrates both the 
danger of the investor seeking a higher 
return than goes with safety and the 
danger of depending solely on the invest- 
ment house, which is likely to be preju- 
diced in favor of issues which it has forsale. 























ENRY WICKHAM STEED, 

formerly editor of the London 

Times, has written in 

“Through Thirty Years’’* his 

memoirs of three decades of 
European statecraft. He starts his rem- 
iniscences with an account of his first 
journalistic success achieved when, clam- 
bering over the boarding, he arrived un- 
bidden among a group of fierce nationalist 
professors gathered upon a platform at 
Jena to hear the great Bismarck speak. 
Suppose that he had slipped upon that 
boarding. The result might well have 
assumed the proportions of an_ inter- 
national episode and the young Mr. 
Steed might have been forever banned 
from public and official grace. But the 
young Mr. Steed did not slip nor was 
he detected and as a result the news 
of the ex-chancellor’s famous speech 
at Jena in 1892 was telegraphed to the 
London Times with such expedition that 
it beat the official report by thirty-six 
hours. It may be said that this minor 
occurrence told at the very commence- 
ment of Mr. Steed’s book correctly dis- 
closes the tenor of the experiences that 
flocked upon the author for the next three 
decades. Mr. Steed, less young and 
finally definitely of mature years, never- 
theless continued to tread sure-footedly 
over pathways very narrow and some- 
times not a little dangerous. He never 
slipped and, did he not wish to be, he was 
never detected. 

Had he been in truth not a journalist 
diplomat but exclusively a diplomat, the 
ex-editor of the London Times could 
hardly have told us his experiences in 
statecraft and the policies of nations 
with so able and so confident a pen. 

His debut in his chosen field of journal- 
ism properly takes place then, at Jena. 
From that time his steady advance along 


*“Through Thirty Years.” 
Steed. Doubleday, Page. 
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The Men Behind the News 


By CAMERON 


ROGERS 


the lines by which he had apparently 
plotted his career, is unbroken. From 
Germany Steed goes to Paris, observes, 
listens and communicates to his journal. 
He meets the prominent journalists, the 
statesmen of the day, the public charac- 
ters whose opinions formed that of the 
people. Everywhere he is under the best 
auspices and everywhere he improves 
upon opportunity. He returns to Ger- 
many where he notes with a somewhat 
amused astonishment the growing hostil- 
ity to England. An elderly German 
lady as early as 1892 had commiserated 
with him on the misfortune of a nation 
whose venerable sovereign drank whisky 
from a teacup, decanting it from a teapot 
in order that her ministers and court, 
surely equally befuddled with strong 
waters, should believe it tea. Fancy 
this of Victoria! Denial did no good. 
Nine out of ten Germans, nourished upon 
such lamentable pabulum, were confirmed 
Anglo-phobes. Half tolerantly, half con- 
temptuously, Steed moves on. Later, in 
Austria he concentrates a mind now fully 
trained and naturally splendidly endowed, 
upon the problem of the Hapsburgs. He 
becomes in time perhaps the leading 
authority in Europe upon that involved 
and ancient dynasty, and there as in Ger- 
many and France and Italy he meets 
and converses with statesmen and sol- 
diers and monarchs to the ever-increasing 
development of his abilities and the glory 
of the London Times. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’ S PREJUDICE 


N ITALY he pauses for a page or so 

to tell us one of his rare and not at all 
uproarious anecdotes. Not uproarious 
but like the raconteur, more interest- 
ing than amusing, yet none the less 
humorous. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
Salisbury Cabinet, dining in 1900 with 
the Baron Sidney Sonnino at a time when 
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the waters of diplomacy were more than 
a little troubled, chose as an interesting 
yet safe topic of conversation the fact 
that he, Chamberlain, had been called 
the apostle of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

“Yes, sir, | have been called the apostle 
of the Anglo-Saxon race and | am proud 
of thetitle. 1 think the Anglo-Saxon race 
is as fine as any on earth. Not that I 
despise other races. They have their 
several virtues and aptitudes, though I 
admit that the aptitudes of my own race 
appeal to me most strongly. There is, in 
fact, only one race that I despise—the 
Jews, sir. They are physical cowards.” 
Then such a silence as falls when the hand 
of death is laid upon the lips. 

Sonnino, possibly the ablest public 
character in Italy, Sonnino was the son of 
a Jew. 

Steed continued to ply Mrs. Chamber- 
lain with small talk but directed at Cham- 
berlain’s unconscious shins a gentle but 
determined kick. 

Alas, the kick was gentle but the 
Colonial Secretary had come half-way to 
meet it. In turning towards Sonnino he 
had extended his left leg and the warning 
took instant effect upon the calf thereof 
and with such violence that Mr. Cham- 
berlain leapt with pain. 

It was some time afterwards, Wwe are 
told, that the atmosphere was entirely 
cleared. 

As the years pass into decades Steed’s 
connection with diplomacy becomes even 
closer. The Great War discloses him 
with Northcliffe, like Castor and Pollux 
at Lake Regillus, sweeping in at the vic- 
torious finish, and the conclusion of the 
last volume, accomplished now with a 
noticeably retrospective mind and hand, 
is as dignified yet as conscious of good 
work well done as is fitting, the reader 
feels, for an ex-editor of the London Times 
to be. 


JOSEPH PULITZER 


ITH Joseph Pulitzer the type of the 
man behind the news varies very 
widely. It is permissible for us to dis- 
count much of Mr. Seitz’s thorough sin- 
cerity in believing that the king can do 








The Rider of the Storm 


no wrong and by so doing, arrive at the 
kernel of his biography* of the late owner 
of the World, which kernel does, after all, 
convince us that Joseph Pulitzer, Aus- 
trian at twenty, was as thoroughly Ameri- 
can at sixty and therewith as genuinely 
so in his aims, his successes and his very 
extensive achievements as were men like 
Steed and Northcliffe, truly British in 
theirs. 

This blind colossus of American jour- 
nalism directing the energetic policies 
of the World’s editorial page by means 
of strenuous cablegrams addressed to 
his writers designated as Sawpit, as 
Gaiter, as Gush, harrying the impulsive 
Cobb until that distinguished editor more 
than once resolved to leave the World to 
darkness and to Pulitzer, attacking public 
evils and public follies and endowing 
educational projects, blind but with a 
vision passing that of mere eyesight, ill 
physically, but mentally invincibly sound, 
composes a figure that looms like a moun- 
tain peak, somewhat sombrely, above the 
lesser terrain of his contemporaries. 

If Pulitzer, unlike Steed, controlled 
the destiny of his journal and perhaps, 
through it, of many lives, without applied 
and actual experience of diplomacy and 
wide-spread political conditions in coun- 
tries other than his own, it was, obviously 
enough, because his interests and _ his 
journal being where they were, there 
was no call for a different method. The 
difference between the types of one and 
of the other is no more than that which 
always exists between American and Con- 
tinental statesmen or public characters 
of eminence. The one is as able in his 
own way as the other, less suave, perhaps 
infinitely less cultivated, but lacking 
neither a solid wisdom nor a broad vision. 

Pultizer’s was a tempestuous life and 
his mode of living it was in itself intensely 
typical of the lives led by nearly all tre- 
mendously successful American men. 
How unlike is the impression gained of 
Steed, pursuing a notable career through 
a maze of tangled policies and situations, 
always calmly, always, one feels a little 





* “Toseph Pulitzer: His Life and Letters.” By Don 
C. Seitz. Simon & Schuster. $5. 
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leisurely. Pultizer died at sixty-four, 
worn out by his own violent. energies, and 
with his own voice prompted the fading 
diminuendo of his existence. 

“ Leise, ganz leise, ganz leise.” 

As his biographer writes: “He who all 
his life had ridden upon the storm, left 
it as gently as the dying of the wind.” 


MITCHELL’S CHARMING STYLE 


DWARD P. MITCHELL, formerly 

editor-in-chief of the New York 
Sun, completes perfectly this trilogy of 
editorial and journalistic types. Mr. 
Mitchell differs from Steed in that his 
editing of contemporary events was 
achieved at his desk and like Pulitzer, in 
the labyrinthine subtleties of European 
statecraft he took neither part nor par- 
ticular interest. Unlike Pulitzer, how- 
ever, Mitchell did not build newspapers 
nor did he, spluttering and detonating, ac- 
tively participate in American politics. 
Genially, gracefully and always interest- 
ingly, he tells us the accumulated ex- 
periences and anecdotes of half a century 
of American journalism, introduces us to 
the Homeric Dana, to Laffan, to a pre- 
posterous whimsy of a character, George 
Francis Train, to a score of others, and in 
conclusion we are left with a profound 
regret that the editorial page of the Suu 
or indeed that of any paper should be 
bereft of such a charming pen and wise 
and lovable personality. 

Infinitely more than with Steed we 
become intimately acquainted with the 
man himself and as he obviously rejoices 
in these friends of his, remarkable men, 
all of them, so in no less fashion do we. 
And his style cheers one like wine. There 
are, for instance, those lines wherewith 
he describes Mr. Dana in action. “He 
worked easily, rapidly, decisively, but 
always without any feeling of pressure or 
mental effort. In his technical practice 
there was a noticeable absence of the 
contortions and sputterings and squeaks 
of labor-pain sometimes seen and heard 
when Mr. Greeley was in action.” 

How delightful that the great Mr. 
Greeley should have squeaked and sput- 
tered, but how curiously inevitable. 
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Of the three, Steed the journalist- 
diplomat, Pulitzer the journalist-magnate, 
and Mitchell the journalist and editor, 
title unqualified by diplomacy or finance, 
it is unquestionably the latter who makes 
the best reading. Lacking the significance 
of the other two, the history to be found 
in Steed, the dynamic personality sketched 
in the Seitz biography, the Mitchell 
Memoirs* possess to a greater extent that 
one indispensable attribute of letters, a 
distinguished and a charming prosody. 


VILLIERS THE WAR EAGLE 


F YET another typeof the journalist 
whose work it is that furnishes the 
daily news, was that king of all journalist- 
adventurers, Frederic Villiers. In 1851, 
eight years after Sir Charles Napier in one 
of the many campaigns of India, had 
captured the Province of Sind and had 
tersely and wittily wired the tidings back 
to the British War Office in the one word 
Peccavi, a boy was born in London who 
was to witness and in some measure to 
participate in more wars and in more 
fighting than any soldier of his generation 
or of the preceding or of the following one. 
Apparently uncursed with nerves or 
anything approaching physical fear, he was 
present at the battle of Plevna in 1877 
and numbered among his friends Skobeleff 
the “White General,” that Comet-like 
leader of horse, and Baker Pasha, the 
Russian’s skilfulenemy. Later he turned 
up in India and assisted in a few brushes 
in the passes with the Pathans, always 
welcomed in whatever far and lonely en- 
campment he stumbled and always coolly 
at hand when the knives or the Martini- 
Henries went into action. 

For a few years of what seemed to him 
an inexcusably boring peace he wandered 
about England and the United States, 
in the former country being entertained 
by his sovereign and discoursing war and 
its merits with distinguished generals. 
As a war-artist of considerable merit his 
services were always at a premium with 





*“Memoirs of an Editor.” 
Mitchell. Scribner’s. $10. 


Tt “Villiers: His Five Decades of Adventure.” By 
Frederic Villiers. Harper’s. $6. 
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the London journals and at the first dark- 
ening of the skies with the war-cloud 
Villiers made off toward the red center of 
things with all possible dispatch. The 
Balkans were particularly fertile in the 
form of activity that he loved and his 
martial, almost Gascon distinction of port 
became so well-known an adjunct, even a 
forerunner, of war, that the monarchs of 
those near-eastern nations it was said, 
were wont to prepare for trouble at a 
rumour of his appearance in their capitals. 
Villiers, the War Eagle, became a charac- 
ter well-known to the soldiers of many 
regiments in many armies, soldiers who 
fell in battles from Plevna to the Marne, 
along the steaming sandy wastes of Tel-el- 
kebir, and Abu Klea, and Omdurman, but 
unlike them, he went on forever, missing 
death by inches, to die after witnessing 
the greatest of all wars, peacefully in the 
peace times that he hated, of old age and 
a certain weariness of life. 


A FIGURE OF PURE ROMANCE 


S A figure of pure romance, to be 

which was after all his metier, Vil- 
liers ranks as highly as do Steed and Pu- 
litzer and Mitchell in their chosen fields. 
As an artist it is possible that he was a 
mediocrity, as a correspondent only mod- 
erately able, but as an adventurous and 
fearless observer of mankind at war, as a 
character in which D’Artagnan and Sir 
John Hawkwood shared equally attrac- 
tive parts, Villiers the War Eagle was 
alone in excellence. One would only won- 
der why he preferred the periphery of 
engagements to official action and the 
Queen’s coat, save that, though of warrior 
fibre, he transcended the mere military in 
his spirit of sheer joy in excitement and 
the clash of arms. There were too many 
wonderful wars to go to for him to tie 
himself down to the army of any one 
nation, and besides all those that he at- 
tended he enjoyed to the full in the middle 
of their every action. 

It was one of Villiers’ distinctions to 
serve as the model for Rudyard Kipling’s 
Dick Heldar in “The Light that Failed.” 
And it would seem, not only for Heldar, 
but in some measure for Torpenhow, the 


Nilghai, and for Keneu, called as may 
Villiers be called “The Great War Eagle.” 
Kipling’s description of the fight at dawn 
when the spearmen of Osman Digna, 
mad-drunk with bhang and visions of 
their prophet’s Paradise of Peris, de- 
stroyed the time-honored impregnability 
of a British Square, is based in every 
respect upon the actual experience of 
Villiers. Then, too, he saw Burnaby of 
Khiva fame and one of the last and most 
renowned of England’s “ beaux sabreurs”’ 
go down at Abu Klea before the emirs of 
the Mahdi, as they with the horsemen of 
the Baggara, swept in upon the squares. 

At sixty-three Villiers was in France 
and running with singularly unselfcon- 
scious intrepidity the chance of demoli- 
tion by shells the like of which even his 
incomparable experience knew nothing. 
Another war, the greatest war of the lot; 
one can imagine him thanking God for 
having allowed him to live to see it, this 
rose, this very jewel among wars. For 
those who desire to believe that behind 
this and that report of troubles in the 
Balkans, in Morocco or in the remoter 
corners of the East, there exists a ro- 
mance as glamorous as that which sur- 
rounds the names of Roland, of Bayard, 
or of Hiram the just, Villiers is the man 
for them, the one figure in the journalism 
of the last fifty years who will utterly 
convince them that what they had al- 
ways hoped was true is indeed so. 

There are, obviously enough, others 
beside these men who have been active 
and notable influences behind the news 
of this and other countries. There were 
Watterson and Whitelaw Reid and Kohl- 
saat and in England the fascinating and 
forceful figure of Alfred Harmsworth, 
Lord Northcliffe. Each possessed his 
sphere wherein his was the domination 
and his the authority but these spheres 
have all of them been parts and parts only 
of the one central body—journalism. The 
men behind the news, like the builders of 
great empires, complete their work and 
go, but the news like an empire that is well- 
constructed, continues from generation 
to generation to perform its indispens- 
able functions. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—THE EpITors. 


HE Little Read School Marm,” 

Ernest Greenwood’s article 

published in the WorLp’s Work 

for December, proved in the 

final analysis of publication, 
anything but little read itself. It went 
boldly into the cave of controversy and 
awakened that hydra-headed phenome- 
non, with interesting and instructive re- 
sults. Little read our school marm may 
possibly be but she lacks not the energy 
to point out why she is. 


PS Se 


This letter from St. Michaels, Mary- 
land, sums up the case for the defense in 
a fashion suggestive not only of consider- 
able reading but also of a knowledge of 
forensic debate. The writer most assured- 
ly idles not her time away. 


Why Is the School Marm Little Read? 


Because she has to use her time and brain 
making records and reports, working out scien- 
tific tests, holding meetings of patrons and 
community clubs, correcting pupils’ work, 
giving demonstration lessons to illustrate the 
new method of Professor X, and a little later, 
giving demonstrations to show that the X 
method is psychological and unpedagogical 
and the “new” method of Professor Y is 
psychological and pedagogically correct—and 
in turn demonstrate that Professor Y is wrong 
and Professor Z is right and so on until she 
gets back to Professor A and starts round 
again. Then she must hold entertainments 
to raise money for school purposes, hold con- 
ferences with individual parents and bring in 





absentees that the attendance officer cannot 
manage in order that her school may not be 
discredited. Besides there are professional 
books and school journals to be read, corre- 
spondence and summer school courses to be 
taken and supervisors and other officials to 
be propitiated. The trouble with the school 
marm is not that the salary is insufficient, but 
that the race has not produced enough super- 
humans to fill all school positions. When 
science has done her perfect work—perhaps a 
hundred generations hence, there may have 
been evolved a class of beings who can meet 
all these demands and also be well read. 


5 Se 


Tyler Dennett, author in this issue of 
the article “Could T. R. Have Stopped 
the War?” is an authority on subjects 
chiefly of Oriental or Near Eastern con- 
nection. He has traveled widely and is 
in close touch with problems of national 
or international significance. He now 
lectures on American history at Johns 
Hopkins University and lives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


95 Se 


To the Wortp’s Work for March 
Chester H. Rowell will contribute his 
fourth article on American Government, 
and Sir Philip Gibbs the second of his 
series on the Europe of to-day. Rollin 
Lynde Hartt’s third article on “Pro- 
hibition As It Is,” and the first instal- 
ment of R. O. Marsh’s story of the White 
Indians will appear, and Arthur Chap- 
man’s story of the Colorado Tunnel, 
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which has finally made Denver and the 
Western route therefrom a practical suc- 
cess. 


FS Se 


We are undecided as to whether our 
Los Angeles correspondent has, like her 
Maryland colleague, read Ernest Green- 
wood’s article, for she rails neither against 
it nor against us, she contributes no dis- 
cussion of it and omits it from the list of 
articles in the WorLp’s Work that have 
pleased her. We must, somewhat regret- 
fully, conclude that as yet “The Little 
Read School Marm”’ has not met her eye 
and we can only hope that even after it 
has, her opinion of the magazine will re- 
main the same. But will it? Green- 
wood’s is a forceful pen and it was em- 
ployed upon a subject bound in any case 
to arouse discussion in no way free from 
prejudice and lusty bias. It would be the 
soundest tribute to his article if in addi- 
tion to the things remarked upon in this 
letter “The Little Read School Marm” 
might secure honorable mention, and we 
await with more than a little interest 
further correspondence from Los Angeles. 


ONE OF THE RANK AND FILE 


To the Editor, Wor.v’s Work. 

Sir: 1 do feel so sincerely that the WorLp’s 
Work is filling a very big place now in current 
history and citizenship that may | take your 
time just to review what these last two issues 
have done for me and my classes? [| am teach- 
ing history and civics in one of the junior high 
schools of Los Angeles. Magazines of your 
kind do not find their way to any great extent 
into the homes of my pupils—though our 
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library carries may periodicals on its sub- 
scription list, including the WorLp’s Work. 
But there is a vast difference between reading 
a magazine in a library and literally tearing 
it to pieces in the classroom—and | mean just 
that. 

For instance, the marvelous Russian prints 
are now mounted and on my bulletin board— 
surrounded, between periods, by many lovers 
of vivid color. After seeing them fairly 
gloating over these lovely copies, one could 
not justly say that our youngsters are in- 
terested only in the suggestive cover designs 
and contents of some of our more sensational 
magazines. 

My eighth grade civics classes are simply 
delighted with “City Streets of America.” 
And why not, as we are at present deep in 
the fascinating subjects of civic beauty and 
city planning? To these same classes I have 
read Edward Bok’s “The Greatest Word in 
the English Language,” and I wish that the 
alarmists of the day could have seen the seri- 
ous expression on the majority of the faces and 
heard the enthusiastic and intelligent discus- 
sion that followed. It is in just such an 
article as this one that we find to a certain 
degree at least the counter-irritant of the dance 
palace and the cheap show. 

My ancient history classes have received 
renewed inspiration from the revelations of the 
excavations at Ur and it has given ancient 
history a new and modern tinge which delights 
their most up-to-date souls. 

Even the journalism classes benefited from 
the issue as I sent “The Canons of Journalism” 
over to the teacher, who posted it on her board. 

And lastly, my little B8’s completed the 
surgical operation by cutting out the colored 
ads, the eagles on the covers, and one of the 
Russian pictures, for the scrapbook which 
they are making for the children’s hospital as 
their Christmas gift this year. 



































